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ALL THESE BOOKS WERE 


DISTRIBUTED Sie 


among members of the Book-of-the-Month Club 





po every lwo books-of the-month you buy 


LL THE BOOKS above have been book-dividends, dis- 
tributed free among Book-of-the-Month Club 
members. The book-of-the-month is always high on 
national best-seller lists. Frequently it is a book you are 
extremely anxious not to miss. Whenever this is the case, 
you benefit enormously by buying it from the Club — 
because of the unique book-dividend system. Last year 
over $2,500,000 worth of books were distributed free in 
this way — among the Club’s members. 

But, please understand, you are never obliged to take any 
book-of-the-month our judges choose. Nor are you expected 
to buy one book every month. As a member, you can do one 
of three things in any month: order the book- 













THOMAS MANN 


FREE somvumane 


a novel more praised by critics 
than any work of fiction im 1938. 


Joseph 
in Egypt 


By Thomas Mann 
IN TWO VOLUMES - BOXED 
RETAIL PRICE $5.00 








of-the-month: order any other new book you 


are particularly anxious not to miss; or, instruct 
the Club not to send you any book at all. 

Mail the inquiry coupon below and we will 
send you a booklet outlining what the Book- 
of-the-Month Club does for book-readers and 
how such enormous values can be given to you. 
If, after reading the booklet, you decide to 
join the Club, we shall send you the two-vol- 
ume edition of JOSEPH IN EGYPT being held 
for you. Over 175,000 book-reading families 
now use this sensible and economical means of 
keeping up with the best new books. 








BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A11412 
385 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Prsass send me without cost, a booklet outlin- 
ing how the Book-ol-the-Month Club operates. This 
request involves me in no obligation to subscribe to 
your service. It is unde: that if I decide to join I 
will receive a free copy of Joseph in Egypt. 
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Contributor’s Column 


CHARLES ANGorrF’s editorial and critical achievements are a matter _ 


of public record. In 1935 he resigned from the American Mercury, 
having proved to be their most successful editor. He has published 
two volumes of a prospective five-volume Literary History of the 
American People. 





The social theme in all its various aspects has been the motivation 
for Vince HALL’s writing. His stories have appeared in various 
magazines. 





WALKER MATHESON, a former New York and Washington news- 
paperman, has written for many magazines as an observer of na- 
tional and international affairs. A long time a resident of the Far 
East, he specializes in that subject. 





Having spent a great deal of time in Hollywood working right in 
with the motion picture industry, FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON can 
speak authoritatively about it. She has had four books published. 





Kar ScHRIFTGIESSER has written us an amusing sketch of Ambas- 
sador Kennedy. His book Heirs of the New Deal contains many such 
sketches. He is a leading editorial writer and columnist of the Wash- 
ington Post and the Boston Transcript. 





Quincy Howe is well known to NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW 
readers. He has had an extensive editorial career and now heads 
that department at Simon and Schuster. The béte-noire of English 
Imperialists, Mr. Howe coined the phrase “British network.” Until 
recently he was the editor of The Living Age. 





Harotp Hinton has criticized our country’s so-called neutrality 
policy in previous articles. He obtained leave of absence from The 
New York Times, on which he has worked for the past eighteen years, 
to accompany Ambassador Kennedy to London last February as a 
press attaché for the Embassy. Mr. Hinton has been delegated to 
cover the Pan American Conference at Lima. 
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CONTRIBUTOR’S COLUMN v 


A graduate of the University of Kansas, CHARLOTTE AIKEN YAR- 
BOROUGH takes time out early in the morning to do her writing. At 
more conventional hours of the day she does editorial work in a 
Manhattan publishing house. 





Joun Pext is known for his writings on early American history. He 
is the former editor oo THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 





The author of Cacophony in Umbers is a former editor of Ken and 
a staff member of Esquire. LawRENCE MARTIN now free lances and 
has for some time taught journalism at Northwestern University. 





A member of the American Alpine Club, Epwin MULLER is an 
enthusiastic mountain climber and his hobby has more than paid 
for itself through his exciting stories. Galveston Flood brings out 
the author’s talent for conveying nature in her most majestic and 
terrible aspects. 





CATHERINE RipGELy abandoned a Government clerkship to com- 
plete work on an M.A. in economics and to devote time to writing. 





ARTHUR STyYRON lists his career as engineer, Naval officer, professor, 
minister and successful author. He has appeared in THE NORTH 
AMERICAN REVIEW before. 





The author of Death in This Torrid Zone spends a large part of 
every year in the work-camp in the British Honduras bush which 
furnishes the background for this story. MARGARET SHEDD is now 
writing a novel about the jungle settlement near Punta Gorda. 





There are familiar names among those who have contributed poetry. 
DorotHy Brown TxHompson has had nine of her poems tran- 
scribed in braille. FRaANces Frost has a novel, Yoke of Stars, coming 
out in January. VircINiA BrasiEr’s Poems of Laughter have just been 
published. James BENET, recently returned from Spain, is busy 
revealing his experiences in verse and in magazine articles. Davip 
Morton is a professor of English at Amherst College. Rosa ZAGNONI 
Marinon! has enjoyed wide publication. 
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Books in Brief: 


The American Scene 


DeMOcRACY IN THE Maxine. The Jackson-Tyler Era. By Hugh Russell 
Fraser. New York: Bobbs Merrill. 1938. 334 pages. $3.50. 


The war between special class privilege and the democratic ideal 
was as intense a century ago as it is today. The decade of 1834-1844 
is a striking parallel to present-day events; then, as now, the lot of 
Chief Executive was not a happy one. The period beginning with 
Jackson ended with John Tyler, who was to be rated a traitor by his 
party, deserted by his Cabinet, and pilloried in history. Mr. Fraser 
adds considerably to our knowledge of that period in his account of 
the struggle against powerful odds to transform the United States 
into a political, social and economic democracy. 


Pusiic PLunper: A History Or Grart IN America. By David Loth. 
New York: Carrick & Evans. 1938. 436 pages. $3.00. 


Mr. Loth’s topic is not a new one, and much of the ground he 
covers in his comprehensive volume has been treated by others since 
the turn of the century. But where predecessors have told of graft in 
America with excessive vehemence or pious horror, Mr. Loth, a 
skilled and travelled journalist, is content to tell the story of old and 
new rackets in entertaining, objective fashion, reserving his own 
social conclusions for the last chapter. The fabulous story is all the 
stronger for its absence of the pontific. 


SHow anv Sipe-SuHow. By Joshua Rosett. Emmaus, Pa.: Rodale Press. 
1938. 321 pages. $2.00. 


In this story of a nation fighting its way out of a depression, the 
author lashes repeatedly at unscrupulous politicians and charlatans 
of local and national government. 


CoLoniAL Periop OF AMERICAN History. By Charles M. Andrews. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1938. 477 pages. $4.00. 


In this, the fourth volume of the present series, Professor Andrews 
deals with England’s commercial and colonial policies, makes clear 
their essential features and traces their history from the beginning of 
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England’s experience with the colonies down to the eve of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. At that time, far more than today, England regarded 
her colonies as outlying parts of the mother state; their main duty 
was to add to her wealth, strength, and prosperity; first and last 
they were expected to conform to the principle that whatever value 
a colony furnished was for the sole advantage of the mother state. 


Tuis Is My Country. By Stoyan Christowe. New York: Carrick & Evans. 
1938. 320 pages. $2.75. 


Stoyan Christowe, born of Bulgarian parents, has written in this 
swift and dramatic autobiography another Personal History, but one far 
more personal than Mr. Sheean’s. It is, briefly, an account of his 
assimilation into our modes and manners in the course of a bizarre 
career that saw him, at various times, laying tracks in Montana, 
writing book reviews in Chicago, and eventually serving as a 
foreign correspondent in the Balkans for an American newspaper. 
There he had returned, feeling himself intrinsically American in 
attitude, only to find that that hard-won “‘Americanism” was almost 
lost to him when once again in the latitudes of his forebears. Mr. 
Christowe writes simply, lucidly, and successfully resists the tempta- 
tion to melodramatic tricks which would scarcely be the case in less 
expert hands. 


Government and Politics 


Power: A New Social Analysis. By Bertrand Russell. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co. 1938. 315 pages. $3.00. 


“To acquire immunity to eloquence is of the utmost importance to 
the citizens of a democracy.”’ Mr. Russell here is citing the only 
effective defence against the power of propaganda. This brilliant 
exposition by one of England’s most intelligible philosopher-historians 
traces the use and misuse of power from the days of priests and kings 
to our era of Fascist and Communist dictatorships. There is an 
analysis, often surprisingly witty, of the forces which made each 
powerful, ranging from medieval ‘‘naked”’ power to the economic 
and propaganda forces of today. With a subject that, treated ab- 
stractedly, would have proved excessively tedious, Mr. Russell has 
made an absorbingly human story of the history of power. 

Continued on page 403 





INFORMATION, 
Please! 


Who made Adolf Hitler a rich 


man? 
Is Great Britain’s press muzzled? 


Why does Trinidad want to 
American? 


Is Switzerland going Nazi? 


What is Germany’s influence in 
Africa? 


How does the illegal passport racket 
work in Europe? 


For $2.00 you can get the answers to these and other 
vital questions of world affairs. Our new special offer will 
bring you THE LIVING AGE for six months at ¥3 of the regu- 
lar cost. With articles translated from over 400 foreign news- 
papers and magazines THE LIVING AGE thoughtfully and 
thoroughly surveys world affairs. Send in your subscription 
now, and receive the December issue of this exciting and 
comprehensive magazine. 


THE LIVING AGE, 420 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Here is my remittance for $2.00. Send THE LIVING 
AGE for six months to 
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Quarterly Comment 


EVER has the United States had a more golden op- 
portunity to profit by the tragic blunders of other 
nations than today. And, so it would seem, never has the 
country been less inclined to do so. Virtually at every 
hand, in the conduct of our foreign relations, in our 
domestic administration and in our industrial and 
political life, there is confusion, hesitancy and diffuse, 
muddle-headed thinking. 

That ironic situation was sharply illustrated in the 
November elections. As might have been expected from 
past history, the candidates did their strenuous utmost to 
confuse the major issues, in the mistaken belief that the 
electorate craves nothing so much as to be hoodwinked 
(a cynical conclusion long since exploded). At bottom 
the chief issue was whether we were to adopt one of the 
two ideologies in conflict throughout the world today. 
Did we want, and do we need, a Federal administration 
more authoritarian than now prevails, or have we already 
reached a degree of centralization of power that is dan- 
gerous and, in consequence, must be radically amended? 

We cannot expect, and we do not necessarily desire, 
unanimity of opinion in a working democracy. Our 
strength lies in the very conflict of opinion whence, 
eventually, intelligent and informed opinion emerges. 
But by and large the elections disclosed no reasoned dis- 
parity of view. To judge by the election results in many 
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States, especially in the Middle West and on the Coast, 
ballots were split on grounds of whimsical likes and dis- 
likes. So far as it is possible to judge anything so full of 
abracadabra as the mind of the collective voter, there 
was a minimum of thinking expended over the funda- 
mental issue which was, certainly, the trend of government 
we want. There appeared to be very little pre-election 
contemplation by the voter — and even less, if possible, 
by candidates — of those examples and precedents con- 
veniently at hand in Europe. 

As was to be expected, despite warnings from a handful 
of men new to party politics, the doctrinaire Republican 
candidates concentrated in the main upon the well-worn 
planks of destructive criticism. The Republican candi- 
dates elected were, almost without exception, men who 
had borrowed certain of the New Deal’s theories and 
objectives, adroitly suggesting various reforms that, 
unquestionably, are needed at many points. 

But one thing cannot be denied, and potential candi- 
dates looking optimistically to 1940 will be wise to 
remember it. Criticism of the New Deal is not in itself 
sufficient to win elections. Republican leaders, as well as 
the party rank and file, must grow convinced of that 
between now and 1940 if they expect to lease the White 
House for four years and to dominate either or both 
houses of the Congress. 

The fortissimo note in the November campaign, 
as it continues to be with the Republican opposition 
today, was the cry of “Dictatorship!” against Mr. Roose- 
velt. The President may or may not dream of a one-man 
rule, but in any event this country is unquestionably 
more than mildly prejudiced against Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler. Yet comparatively few of the electorate 
realize that the European equivalent of the American 
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groups raising the cry of ““Dictator!’’ against Mr. Roose- 
velt, actively support the doctrines of the monomaniacs 
now ruling Italy, Germany and Russia. 

Among those groups abroad, whose economic and 
political predilections square with those bawling “‘Dicta- 
tor!” at the White House, are the so-called Cliveden Set 
in England, which urged upon Mr. Chamberlain the 
humiliating and costly capitulation to the German 
Chancellor. Another example is the “Two Hundred 
Families” of France, the reactionary politico-economic 
group that controls the vast Comité des Forges and the 
Bank of France. These factions, analogous to similarly 
powerful groups in the United States, are working toward 
an infinitely more dangerous form of dictatorship than 
any craved by Mr. Roosevelt in his most incautious 
dreams. 

Consider the attitude of the average European in the 
street toward the United States. Understandably, that 
attitude is nine-tenths composed of envy. He may read 
that the shrill cry of “Dictator” has been raised against 
Mr. Roosevelt overseas in various sections of the country, 
but his desire to live and work under the democratic 
régime of the American “dictator” is often a real and 
passionate one. 

Why? Few of us ever trouble to put ourselves in his 
shoes. 

He envies us because the United States is a haven of 
religious and political freedom. He recognizes the pro- 
found security he and his family would sense living in a 
nation separated by two wide oceans from the sanguinary 
revolutions embittering and impoverishing the world 
elsewhere. He sees that Americans have no boundary 
disputes, that they are without the problems of racial 
minorities. He recognizes the incalculable advantage of 
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living in a country that is completely independent in the 
essentials of raw materials and natural resources. He sees 
that while his and neighboring nations are dissipating 
their forces — both economic and human — in desperate 
political and military conflict, the United States is in a 
position to create a leading and impregnable place in 
world affairs. 

But here, in that advantageous land itself, there is the 
most casual acceptance of those values which the Euro- 
pean cherishes. The majority of our electorate, as well as 
most of our office-holders, hold that our magnificent 
isolation is not a geographical accident, but something to 
which an “enlightened” people are entitled. We assume 
these bericfits as our due. It is more confusing, more 
provocative, to shout “Dictator!” to flirt with the impli- 
cation that our citizens are headed toward those vicious 
abuses of man’s right to the pursuit of happiness that have 
resulted in thousands of suicides in the totalitarian coun- 
tries. The wildest flight of imagination can hardly con- 
ceive of an American taking his life here because the 
“dictator” at Washington believes, say, that eventually 
all the public utilities should be State-owned. 

Let us consider the British equivalent of those who in 
this country are joining the alarmist cry against Mr. 
Roosevelt. They are the Tories, industrial as well as so- 
cial, who through Mr. Chamberlain evolved a foreign 
policy that clearly runs counter to the will of most Eng- 
lishmen. The strength of a government lacking the 
support of its constituents is a questionable one, an axiom 
which many of us, disinterested in the repeated example 
of that weakness in Europe, are prone to overlook. And 
with what was that Chamberlain group, to use an ad- 
mittedly loose label, concerned? During and since the 
Czechoslovakian crisis the British prime minister has 
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been ready with pious references to those happily vague 
abstractions, Justice and Democracy. Broken down into 
their actual components, the concerns of Mr. Chamber- 
lain and his few associates, in and out of the Government, 
are not with abstractions, but with the preservation of 
imperial and personal possessions. 

Yet how far, and for how long, will these possessions — 
for which public confidence and respect were sacrificed 
— remain secure against the real dictators? Even the least 
perceptive must know by now that British prestige is on 
the wane, that its curve downward was apparent as long 
ago as the Empire Conference. In the Far East, England’s 
position is daily becoming more precarious. In the Near 
East matters are even worse; the Arabs in Palestine, rec- 
ognizing the ineffectiveness of Britain in the September 
crisis in Europe, the cheapness with which she is held by 
Germany and Italy, are openly pro-Nazi and anti-British. 
Their immediate enemies are the Jews. Hitler feels simi- 
larly, and Mussolini has obediently fallen in line. Ergo, 
there must be something intelligent in the Nazi-Fascist 
conception of government. 

What did England gain from the policy formulated by 
the Chamberlain minority? Nothing. She lost incalulably 
in prestige, and that quality while perhaps of only 
academic value in the Occident, is a substantial and 
tangible asset in the Orient. Mr. Chamberlain had 
scarcely returned home to Downing Street, with Herr 
Hitler’s pacific and conciliatory utterances still ringing in 
his ears, when the Fiihrer turned on the Jews with medi- 
eval savagery. 

The authors of that supposedly pragmatic policy in 
England, be it noted, were members of a minority whose 
mental processes are almost precisely those of the group 
that over here cry “Dictator!” The contradiction, of 
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course, is that they have supported Mr. Chamberlain in 
his Fascist sympathies because labor and unemployment 
are temporarily solved under totalitarian régimes: the 
striker is dumped into a concentration-camp, and the 
jobless swell the ranks of forced-labor battalions. 

If our political leaders refuse to study the European 
picture and recount the realities to the electorate, they 
might expend some small amount of energy on purely 
American history. This should prove measurably more 
educational and intelligible than muddled and rabble- 
rousing references to European ideologies which are 
generally not understood. Those frantically crying ‘“‘Dic- 
tator!” could profitably reread the Bill of Rights. And 
for less formal reading they might turn to histories of our 
life in the first two-thirds of the nineteenth’ century. 

Among other things, we are much more a nation of 
individualists than is commonly supposed. Visitors to 
these shores are disposed to conclude that we are a se- 
verely regimented people. A people who read the same 
plots year after year, listen subserviently to the same radio 
comedians week after week, advance in droves upon the 
corner drugstore for the same infallible dentifrice, must 
certainly be an inarticulate and servile mass, eager to 
follow the noisiest leader. That being ostensibly so, a 
dictatorship could conceivably be established here. There 
are, it appears, even a substantial number of Americans 
who reason and argue in this superficial way. Manifestly, 
the thought is often father to the wish. The most eloquent 
of them are those who are shrillest in their denunciation 
of Mr. Roosevelt as an incipient, if not an actual, dictator. 
We are very far from being a regimented people, but 
the myth of our doltish homogeneity is a stubborn one. 

Our mechanical and scientific ingenuity, particularly 
in the field of communication, has done nothing to dispel 
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the legend that we are automatons. We may have our 
ears glued to the radio, we may listen to the same escapist 
hokum week after week, but for all of that we are an 
acutely heterogeneous people, as any intelligent tourist will 
attest who has spent more than a week driving across the 
country. A nation whose population is so dissimilar in its 
components would not for a moment tolerate a dictator, 
quite apart from any devotion it may have to the Bill of 
Rights. Besides, a dictator could never survive the exercise 
of our one attribute that may be regarded as national in 
character — the American sense of humor. The traditional 
posturing, the grimacing and teeth-gritting of a Mussolini, 
the pip-squeak of a Hitler — all of them apparently in- 
dispensable aids to the dictator in Europe — would be 
recognized here as pure Mack Sennett. 

There have been a number of occasions in the last six 
years when Mr. Roosevelt has seemed to think: I am right 
— and the other 129,999,999 citizens are wrong. But to 
raise the cry of “dictator” against him, or to utter warn- 
ings that a totalitarian régime in this country is just 
around the corner, is to engage in that ancient sport of 
erecting a straw man for the fun of knocking him down. 
This is harmless enough if it is recognized as just sport, 

After the Revolution, the governmental fabric of the 
country was conceived in conflict; even the Constitution 
was the product of long and bitter wrangling among 
individuals at Philadelphia. Our healthy quarreling, the 
symptom of individualism, has endured for more than 
one hundred and sixty years. We are the oldest democ- 
racy on the face of the globe. The United States is likely 
to retain that seniority long after Hitler and Mussolini 
become inoffensive dust. 








Mencken Twilight 


[Another Forgotten Man — 
That Enfant Terrible of 
Our Era of Nonsense ] 


By CHARLES ANGOFF 


NE rainy afternoon, late in 1927 or 1928, Mencken 
and a companion were walking down Fifth 
Avenue in New York City. They both noticed an elderly, 
gray-haired, somewhat stooped man walking in front 
of them in his top coat, keeping close to the sides of the 
buildings in order not to get too wet. Passersby paid no 
attention to him. Some even jostled him, without turn- 
ing around to apologize. He seemed rather pathetic. 
Mencken asked his companion whether he knew the 
man. He said no. Mencken said, “‘He is a former candi- 
date for President of the United States, John W. Davis. 
There’s no one so obscure as a former presidential 
candidate.” 

A few days ago the same companion encountered a 
new employé of Alfred A. Knopf, the publisher. For 
fifteen minutes she related some office gossip. Then she 
said, ““Oh, yes, you know, a funny thing happened. For 
a few days a stocky man, with his hair parted in the 
middle, spent a lot of time in the office, telling stale jokes 
to the men and girls. He talked so loud I could barely 
work. I’m new in the office, so I said nothing. Then I 
asked who the man was, and a girl told me that’s 
Mencken. He didn’t seem to know what to do with him- 
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self. Then he didn’t show up. I think he went out of 
town or home somewhere, I don’t know where.” 

The charming, gabby girl didn’t know how sad she 
made the man she told this to. Her talk instantly recalled 
to his mind the time, years before, when Mencken and 
he saw John W. Davis trying to hide from the rain on 
Fifth Avenue. Her disrespect for the ghost of a former 
immortal, one fears, is shared by many other people. 
In a shockingly large number of cases, this disrespect 
amounts to indifference. Three years ago, even two years 
ago people used to ask what has happened to Mencken. 
Now almost nobody asks. 

It is a pity, for he still can be interesting, gracious, 
polite, and he still can write very good English when he 
forgets his juvenile stylisms. His present embarrassing 
situation is not entirely his fault. The public must share 
some of the blame. When it read and listened to his 
every word, it put too high a value upon him. Mencken 
has never been a great scholar, a penetrating literary 
critic, a profound student of American politics or eco- 
nomics, or an extraordinary satirist. Basically an honest 
man, he knew that he was none of these things, but being 
human like the rest of us he did not go out of his way to 
set his public straight. Slippery politicians who suddenly, 
for no ascertainable reason, are acclaimed as progressives, 
do not generally run advertisements in the newspapers 
denying their progressivism. The same with unduly 
praised actresses or composers of swing music. The same 
with writers. The children of women, after all, are not 
archangels. 

Mencken began life as a newspaper man, and way 
down he has never been anything else. He has a right to 
be proud of his achievements as a daily newspaper editor. 
The credit for the present enviable reputation of the 
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two Baltimore Suns belongs to a large extent to him. Had he 
stuck to them he would conceivably have won for himself 
a place beside Dana, Greeley, and Pulitzer. But he had 
ambitions, spurred on by a strange sense of inferiority. 
He thought that newspaper work was too lowly a field 
for his talents, and he never got rid of his envy of men 
who went to college. Though he was far better informed 
and a more useful citizen than the average person who 
has gone to college, his failure to attend an institution of 
higher learning, it seems, has gnawed at him all his 
adult life. This accounts for one of the many paradoxes 
about him; his ferocious onslaughts against professors in 
general and his unbounded glee when a professor sends 
him a complimentary letter or writes a favorable review 
of one of his books. His friendships with various professors 
at the Johns Hopkins University give him pleasure, not 
only on account of pleasant associations, but also because 
they salve the aforementioned feeling of inferiority. He 
was so thrilled by the invitation he received from a group 
of Harvard professors and students to lecture before 
them at the time of the “Hatrack” case — the article 
about a small-town lady of joy that got the American 
Mercury into difficulties with the New England Watch 
and Ward Society — that for a while he forgot his life- 
long convictions with regard to Bostonians, and became 
a vociferous lover of New England. 

Mencken’s ambitions and envy eventually landed him 
into the writing of literary criticism and scholarly works. 
Heaven knows he"tried hard enough, but it became ap- 
parent to the discerning at once, as it has become clear 
to nearly everybody now, that he didn’t have the neces- 
sary gifts. The smell of the city room was in everything 
he put between book covers. In the days of the Smart Set 
and the early days of the Mercury he wrote at great length 
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and often to the point about the harm which the tradi- 
tional Puritan reticences was doing to the national letters. 
He was hospitable to fresh, young talent of an obvious 
sort at a time when the older editors had lost their alert- 
ness. Twenty, fifteen years ago he had a very good eye 
for the one-story man and woman. Besides, he had a 
good reporter’s nose for the hollowness in such writers 
as Robert W. Chambers, James Lane Allen, and Richard 
Harding Davis; but he betrayed his immaturity by 
the violence of his attack. A good critic doesn’t get 
furious about them. He smiles at them good-naturedly, 
knowing that the calendar will take care of them. 

Mencken also tried his hand at analyzing European 
writers of the order of Conrad, Arnold Bennett, Havelock 
Ellis, and H. G. Wells. What he had to say, unfortunately, 
made little impression on anybody except the advertising 
department of a mail order house, and his remarks 
about Ellis, especially the one that he was “the most 
civilized man” alive, were so fulsome that they apparently 
offended Ellis. In the case of Arnold Bennett, Mencken 
said: “‘No writer of his time has looked into the life of 
his time with sharper eyes, or set forth his findings with 
greater charm and plausibility.” The eager Baltimore 
newspaper man, when he wrote this large statement, 
must have forgotten about Marcel Proust, Thomas 
Mann, and Maxim Gorki. 

With Wells, Mencken employed a new tactic. In an 
essay entitled, ““The Late Mr. Wells,” he said that the 
author of Ann Veronica was dead, because he had become 
a messiah. Wells didn’t seem to mind and continued 
living and writing, but Mencken refused to recognize 
his existence. The judicious smiled, and finally Menck- 
en decided to acknowledge that Wells was still with 
us. He praised to the skies The Life of William Clissold, 
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a two-volume collection of Wells’s most messianic teach- 
ings, the very same ones which induced Mencken to say 
Wells had died many years back. 

Such bad luck did Mencken have with his essays on 
European authors that he gave them up very early, 
limiting his talents to the American scene. But here, too, 
alas, fortune was not always kind. The breaks were 
with him when he championed Dreiser and Anderson, 
though it must not be forgotten that others had pre- 
ceded Mencken in discovering these two authors. Then 
his old bad luck returned. He wrote exuberant pieces 
about Hergesheimer and Cabell, both of them in ob- 
livion now, and he missed Thomas Wolfe and Heming- 
way. Meanwhile, as has been said, he had been writing at 
considerable length about the baneful influence of Puri- 
tanism on American literature. What he had to say about 
this subject contained sense, but unluckily Van Wyck 
Brooks had said it all years before, much more calmly 
and with greater learning, in Wine of the Puritans and 
America’s Coming of Age. Mencken’s essays on Puritanism 
displayed skill in journalistic invective but very little 
understanding of the nature of Puritanism. He failed to 
distinguish between the theological Puritanism of Seven- 
teenth Century America and the moral Puritanism — 
really Victorianism — of Nineteenth Century America, 
and he never did attempt to explain, or even appreciate 
the problem involved, why “Puritan” New England in 
1830-1890 produced such giants as Hawthorne, Mel- 
ville, Thoreau, and Emily Dickinson. More, he did not 
try to reconcile our “Puritan” inhibitions with regard to 
literature with what he insisted was a fact, namely, our 
gross antinomianism in family life, sex relations, politics, 
and so on. 

The trouble with Mencken’s writings on literature does 
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not lie in his “errors.” William Hazlitt and Sainte-Beuve 
made mistakes, too. The trouble with Mencken as a 
literary critic was that he was so obviously not at home 
in criticism. When he liked an author he liked him like 
a gushing school girl, and when he didn’t like an author 
he called him all sorts of names, this time like an angry 
school girl. He had a considerable common sense and 
robustness of literary instinct. In other words, he knew 
the difference between, say, Robert W. Chambers and 
Dreiser, Gertrude Atherton and Willa Cather, but he was 
far more the moralistic critic than the aesthetic critic. 
He was, in the main, for or against an author depending 
upon the agreement of the author’s general outlook on 
life with his own. He admired Dreiser and Anderson, 
not so much for the high quality of their art as for their 
implicit moral judgments upon the American people. 
Both Dreiser and Anderson depicted Americans as dull, 
unimaginative, ignorant men and women, and whoever 
did that went a long way toward winning Mencken’s 
acclaim. Mencken never really got into the soul of an 
author so as to differentiate him from other authors in 
the same way in which Sainte-Beuve could differentiate 
between Balzac and Zola, and, to come down to our own 
time, in the same way in which Van Wyck Brooks can 
tell the difference between Emerson and Thoreau. 

It was inevitable that Mencken should come a cropper 
as a literary critic. His knowledge of world literature has 
always been meagre. He almost never mentioned Dos- 
toevsky, Tolstoy, Flaubert, Cervantes, Corneille, Racine, 
and when he did one was harassed by the suspicion that 
he was only repeating titles and catch-phrases. Even in 
the field of American literature he was full of strange 
silences. Melville, Emily Dickinson, ‘Thoreau — one does 
not remember a single thing he said about them. He did 
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write extensively about Mark Twain, but then Jom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn are compulsory reading in 
most elementary schools. 


MENCKEN’S SCHOLARLY BOOKS, alas, are as shaky as his 
critical works. The American Language, perhaps the best of 
them, contains a useful compendium of word lists, but 
its basic argument, as Van Wyck Brooks has pointed 
out, does not persuade. The difference between American 
English and English English is no greater than the 
difference between Maine English and Texas English. 
Almost nobody has spoken or written the American 
language except Ring Lardner, George Ade, John V. A. 
Weaver, and one or two others. Many people found 
difficulty in understanding it, which constitutes a suffi- 
cient commentary upon the place of the American lan- 
guage in the United States. 

Mencken’s writings on religion, economics, and world 
affairs in general have embarrassed his friends no end. 
The poor man seldom seems to know what he is talking 
about. His book on religion, Treatise on the Gods, is a re- 
write of such authorities as Renan, Frazier, Brestead, 
Strauss, Tyler, Harnack, and Andrew White. Not one 
new idea can be found in it. He betrays little under- 
standing of the part religion has played in the political 
and economic history of the world, and he never grapples 
with the problems of origin, influence, and duration. 
But what makes one wonder most about the book is its 
philological pretension. The impression one gets from 
it, as from other volumes of his, is that Mencken can 
read and write German, French, Latin, and Greek 
fluently. He really has serious troubles with them. His 
knowledge of Greek and Latin does not greatly exceed 
that of, say, the average Broadway playwright’s. But 
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while the average Broadway playwright doesn’t often 
quote them, Mencken does. The same with his knowledge 
of French. His difficulties with the German language 
has always seemed rather strange. A German by birth, 
he must have heard German in his home. Yet his fa- 
miliarity with the language consists largely of pantomime. 
His frequent use of such words as Polizei, Gemittlichkeit, 
and Weltanschauung must be put down as mainly a gag. 

These pretensions certainly involved no intent to de- 
ceive, any more than his widely publicized discovery that 
the American bath-tub was invented in Cincinnati or 
thereabout in 1911. They were stunts of an order quite 
common in the city room of a daily newspaper, under- 
standable and perhaps funny, but they ceased being 
either when Mencken began to offer opinions about medi- 
cine. Though not a medical man, he felt free to write 
an introduction to a book, Cancer: What Everyone Should 
Know About It, by Dr. James A. Tobey, in which he 
predicted that the cure for cancer would be discovered 
“on some near tomorrow.” 

He had a habit of posing as something of an authority 
on a wide variety of subjects. The less he knew about 
them the more convinced he seemed to be of his views. 
Consider his writings on painting and dancing. He called 
both largely frauds, though he probably attended less 
than a dozen dance recitals in his life, and examined 
not many more paintings. As for music, he can read it 
and he plays the piano tolerably, but he wrote about it as 
a literary man, with long purple passages about nobility, 
grandeur, and so on, but with little historical knowledge 
or technical analysis. Musicians have smiled indulgently 
at his writings about their art. 

It was, however, in the fields of politics‘and economics 
that Mencken was most ill at ease and most sure of ae 
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self, and his essays on these subjects chiefly brought about 
his eclipse. The Russian Revolution and the depression 
annoyed and exasperated him because they didn’t fit 
his politico-economic ideas. For more than fifteen years 
he said that Revolutionary Russia can’t last, since it 
clashed with “human nature.” The few books on Russia 
he reviewed were mainly unfavorable ones. Russia was 
for long a nightmare to him. Friends pleaded with him 
to be more calm, to try to be rational, to read more, but 
he would dismiss their pleas with a superior shrug of 
the shoulders. 

When the depression hit the United States he solved it 
quickly by denying it. ““The restaurants I go to are full, 
the streets are teeming with automobiles, and the theatres 
and music halls are doing a good business.” When pic- 
tures of breadlines began to appear in the newspapers, 
he held that “charity racketeers” were probably to 
blame. For a while he even denied the existence of bread- 
lines. A friend took him to Times Square one cold winter 
night in 1931, and showed him a breadline. He was 
genuinely moved, and the subject was not discussed fur- 
ther. Then he gave in a bit and admitted that perhaps 
some people were out of work and their families starving. 
His comment ran something like this: “A good death- 
rate would be salutary. The people who die aren’t worth 
saving anyway. A few more slaves, a few less slaves, 
what’s the difference?” 

The depression continued and Mencken decided to give 
it additional thought. He came out of his study with 
the helpful idea that depressions are inevitable, and that 
they go away naturally; society can’t do a thing about 
them. His basic economic theory he often summed up 
in such enlightening words: ‘“‘What goes up must come 
down, and what goes down must come up. A friend of 
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mine in Baltimore told me that years ago, and it’s all the 
economic theory worth knowing.” 

The depression still continued, and again he decided to 
give it consideration. He concluded this time that taxa- 
tion was largely behind it, especially the taxation neces- 
sary for public school education. Month after month he 
thundered in the American Mercury that public schools 
formed an unnecessary burden on the community: ““The 
rich pay for them and the poor use them. Why the hell 
should people with money give a dole to the children of 
the poor?” The public schools have for years been “‘spread- 
ing the doctrine that there is no shame in mendicancy, but 
rather an inalienable right. . . . Urged on by dema- 
gogues, multitudes of Americans have become convinced 
that whatever they want and can’t afford they are en- 
titled to receive gratis, and that it is the chief duty of 
government to see that they get it, either out of tax- 
payers’ pockets or at the cost of a vague class of monsters 
known as ‘the corporations.’” 

Having finished off the public schools, Mencken 
tackled sidewalks, subways, public parks. One day he and 
a friend were walking along Fifty-Seventh Street, be- 
between Fifth Avenue and Sixth Avenue in New York 
City, when he suddenly asked with apparent seriousness: 
“What sense is there in sidewalks? The rich pay for 
them and seldom use them; they have automobiles. The 
poor who don’t pay for them always use them. Think of 
the enormous taxation upon the well-to-do that side- 
walks come to!” Another time, when he had just re- 
turned from a visit to a brewery way out in Brooklyn 
he exclaimed, “What a horrible mess subways are! 
What do they need them for? Why don’t the Brooklyn 
people stay in Brooklyn, and the Manhattan people 
stay in Manhattan? And who pays for them? The swine!” 
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For various reasons the present writer still feels so 
friendly toward Mencken that he concedes the possi- 
bility that his remarks about sidewalks, etc. were partly 
humorous in intent, though many of them can be read 
by all in cold print in the files of the American Mercury 
and the Baltimore Evening Sun. The naiveté behind them, 
however, cannot be denied. Mencken went to enormous 
pains to expose it in two volumes, Notes on Democracy and 
Treatise on Right and Wrong and in shorter: writings. 
He apparently believes that there are two and only two 
classes of people in the world: the congenitally superior 
and the congenitally inferior. The first naturally amass 
wealth and attain position, and the second naturally 
sink into poverty and oblivion. Nothing can change this 
state of things. The good government makes laws only 
for the protection of the congenitally superior. Most 
sociological reforms are stupid, because the congenitally 
inferior are congenitally incapable of improvement. Re- 
forms only make them jealous of their betters and hence 
cause revolutions. 

Progressive sociological ideas, such as workmen’s com- 
pensation and birth control laws, are thus inimical to 
good government. They put an added expense upon the 
congenitally superior, and they arouse false hopes in the 
congenitally inferior. Workmen who get injured in their 
employment deserve no better. As for birth control, 
Mencken in the main opposes legislation legalizing it 
for the reason that it would stop the congenitally inferior 
from propagating at their usual rate, and thus would cut 
down the number of slaves to do the bidding of the con- 
genitally superior, who would then have to do some me- 
nial work themselves. That would interfere with their 
leisure and with the progress of the arts, for Mencken 
feels quite certain that all the music, painting, poetry, 
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sculpture and architecture of the world come only from 
the congenitally superior. On the same principle he is 
against free hospitals: ““How long are we going to endure 
a raid on the public health, the public security and the 
public solvency that increases in sweep and boldness 
every year?” 

Some artists, true enough, seem to spring from among 
the congenitally inferior. Beethoven, Keats, and Van 
Gogh, for example, were born of very humble parents. 
Mencken has a ready explanation for this. He has little 
doubt that diligent research would show that way back 
each had a congenitally superior grand-parent. He urges 
scoffers not to “forget the old jus primae noctis.” He thinks 
that intelligence tests, which most of the more eminent 
psychologists have discarded, prove his congenitally- 
superior-inferior theory completely. ““Wait till the tests 
are improved and you’ll see I’m right.” 


MENCKEN HAS ALWAYS BEEN an exponent of free speech, 
free assembly and free press, and justly proud of the 
battles he has waged in their behalf. His rousing of the 
American public to the side of Dreiser, when the latter’s 
The Genius suffered at the hands of the Comstocks, was 
highly laudable. While he has attacked people and in- 
stitutions fiercely, he has accepted attacks upon himself 
with good public grace. He has perhaps been libeled 
often, but he has never resorted to the courts for redress. 
His principle has been: “I'll handle them in God’s good 
time in an article or a paragraph.” For this he deserves 
commendation. But there have been times when his 
defence of the Bill of Rights could have been more vigor- 
ous. The Sacco-Vanzetti case, many legal students 
agree, was a flagrant travesty of justice. Mencken also 
thought so. Yet he wrote very little in aid of the two 
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condemned men, and then went out of his way to de- 
nounce their radical ideas, which was ungracious and 
irrelevant. 

Far more serious was his strange complacence toward 
the Nazis. Shortly after Hitler came to power he said in 
effect, “Hitler is an idiot, but you have to look calmly 
at his attitude toward the Jews. Now in Berlin, some 90% 
of the lawyers are Jews, while the Jews make up only 
about 5% of the population. Is that right? You have to be 
realistic.” 

He wrote about the Nazis very rarely, and then with an 
uncomfortable “‘judiciousness.” In the last issue of the 
Mercury which he edited, December, 1933, he reviewed 
a batch of books on Germany under the title, Hitlertsmus. 
It was amazingly quiet in tone. In all probability Men- 
cken is not anti-Semitic, despite these and other incidents 
and despite the occasional statements in his works that 
Jews as a class have bad manners. He is simply confused, 
deficient in his knowledge of history and anthropology, 
and not always as careful as he should be in what he 
writes. Besides, the Hitler mess raised havoc with one of 
his favorite theories, that America was the most be- 
nighted land in creation, and that such phenomena as 
Christian Science, the Scopes monkey trial, Billy Sunday, 
and lynchings were possible only here. For years he 
argued that in a country like Germany these bizarre 
happenings would be inconceivable. Along came Hitler, 
and Mencken’s writings of a life-time turned to dust. 
Finally, he comes of German parents. It would have been 
noble if he had confessed his error and lambasted Hitler 
with the same frequency and savagery as he lambasted 
Hoover and Coolidge. But he is human like the rest of us, 
with all the frailties of the race. 

The world the past few years, one feels, has been very 
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strange to Mencken. He has become nervous, worrying 
about his health, especially about his stomach: “I sup- 
pose I’ll die of some digestive disturbance.” He has vis- 
ited doctors frequently, generally having something cut 
out or something injected. He even stopped writing 
about the glories of the dangerous life as expounded by 
Nietzsche. The New Deal flabbergasted him. He looked 
upon it as a particularly vicious form of Communism. 

When the Mercury was taken over by a new owner and 
most of the staff went on strike for better wages and 
working conditions, Mencken carried on an unseemly 
argument in the street with one of the pickets, a girl 
who had been his loyal secretary for ten years. When the 
strike came up before the Regional Labor Board, which 
upheld the strikers, Mencken sent the Board a most 
carefully worded telegram admitting that his secretary 
had worked for him for ten years and that he had found 
her efficient. The entire episode must have made him 
feel ashamed, for at bottom he is very kind. Shortly 
afterward he went to considerable trouble to help the girl. 

How he has made up for his other unseemly acts of late 
only the good Lord knows. Years ago, in a piece on O. 
Henry, he referred to the short story writer as a jail-bird. 
That display of execrable taste may have been a slip. 
In the past few years, however, such slips have become 
frequent. He sometimes refers to people who are politi- 
cally more liberal than he as Reds, in the manner of a 
Hearst editorial writer, and he has stooped to ridiculing 
Heywood Broun for his mode of attire, solely, it would 
seem, because Broun has interested himself in the News- 
paper Guild and other “Red” movements. Perhaps 
Mencken’s worst slip was his espousal of Governor Alf 
Landon for the presidency. He was so furious about 
Roosevelt’s “Communism” that he threw overboard 
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the resolution of a life-time not to endorse a politician. 
He supported Landon openly and loudly, becoming so 
blinded by his bitterness against the New Deal that he 
predicted his candidate would win by a landslide. “A 
Chinaman could beat Roosevelt,” he said. 


THE PACE-SETTER of the twenties, as well as the epitome of 
all its victories, both genuine and false, his vogue, as 
distinguished from his influence, was of historic magni- 
tude. Only two other American critics in the national 
history so far have had the vogue of Mencken. The first 
was Dennie in Revolutionary times, and the second was 
Howells at the turn of the Nineteenth Century and the 
first decade of the Twentieth. In the years 1918-1928 
Mencken’s name seemed to be on the tongue of every 
literate man and woman. His decline was almost coinci- 
dental with the beginning of the depression in the 
United States, and in the past nine years he has sunk 
so low in the estimation of the reading and writing 
public that the mere mention of his name seems to call 
forth an instantaneous obituary remark. To speak of 
Mencken seriously these days is to date oneself, at least 
among writing folk. In all probability he has more read- 
ers today than in his heyday, but they are a different 
class of readers. In 1918-1928 his public was made up of 
what he liked to call “the civilized minority.” Today it 
is made up of Hearst readers, Macfadden readers — 
the very people he once pretended to despise. 

What has happened? Has Mencken changed or has the 
shape of things in the United States changed? Has 
Mencken deteriorated or has he merely continued to be 
the same and diminished in size because the world has 
become too big for his stock of ideas and attitudes? The 
facts seem to indicate that there has been no substantial 
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change in his philosophy, but that the world crisis, 
manifesting itself in this country, has shown up that 
philosophy to be a compound of blustering intellectual 
naiveté and a repelling form of moral callousness 
toward the silent majority of misery. Basically he is the 
same as he was in his few days of glory. His “civilized 
minority” did not recognize him for his true worth be- 
cause it was on an extravagant hedonistic spree, a con- 
dition not conducive to cool, sharp criticism. The crash 
of 1929 with its consequent despair brought on all sec- 
tions of the population a more reflective mood, which in 
turn brought on a clearer judgment of men and issues. 
Mencken must be very lonely these days. The fat 
Coolidge years, when Baptist-baiting and Methodist- 
baiting and sneering at the life of mid-West farmers ap- 
peared funny, are over. Distress has made people more 
selective in their reading. They are no more amused or 
enlightened with references to “the Hon. Mr. Green” 
of the American Federation of Labor, or to ‘“‘the Hon. 
Mr. Lewis —a rough, shaggy, bellowing fellow with 
bushy eyebrows, the vibrissae of a tom cat, and the tech- 
nique of a police sergeant dragging in a drunk.” They 
have found such stuff tiresome. Worse, his old friends 
have stopped seeing him altogether or see him only at 
long intervals. Since the depression it has become very 
embarrassing to listen to Mencken. Many of his old 
companions and associates, who still have soft spots in 
their hearts for him for many kindnesses he had done and 
for many pleasant hours spent with him, have reasoned 
with him in vain so often that they have been inclined 
to give him up. Of late they have been especially shocked 
by his traveling to and from Germany on North-German- 
Lloyd boats and by his public remarks that Hitlerland 
was quiet and peaceful “‘like a church.”” Thomas Mann, 
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a voluntary exile, doesn’t travel on Nazi boats, on prin- 
ciple, and he doesn’t think his fatherland is so quiet. 
Mencken was very loud in his denunciation of Prohibi- 
tion. Isn’t Hitlerism, which deprives millions of people 
of their civil rights and persecutes helpless minorities, 
also worth a few resounding attacks? Does Mencken’s 
interest in honor and decency stop at the Rhine? 

One often wonders what he thinks to himself in the 
still, small watches of the night. One often wonders what 
he thinks to himself at noon, when he goes over his 
thousands of clippings, which he has saved diligently for 
some thirty years. Does he think that the whole world 
has gone crazy and that he alone is right? It seems un- 
likely, for he has often said, ‘““Never forget that even the 
Pope has his blue Mondays when he has his doubts.” 
How does he explain his loss of face among the young 
men and women of the country? He used to pride himself 
upon his special appeal to them. They know him no more. 

A short time ago Mencken was made editor of the 
Baltimore Evening Sun for a period of some months. His 
old friends were delighted and hoped that soon he would 
return to the Sun permanently. Newspaper work is his 
perfect job. For forty years he has tried more ambitious 
tasks — literary criticism, economic thinking, political 
writing. Events have indicated that he was not at home in 
any of these fields, that he is but an amateur intellectual. 
Forty years is long enough for any man to find himself, 
and to learn the folly of trying to be what the Almighty 
apparently did not intend him to be. His friends wish 
him all the luck in the world in his return to his first 
love, daily journalism. They are sure he will make a 
brilliant record. 








A BOWERY TRIUMVIRATE: 





Oscar and Reddy and Jesus 


There’s A New Name Written 


By VINCE HALL 


OMETIMES there’s a difference between guys you 

can’t tell by looking at them. They’ll seem the same, 
but one’ll be soft as gravy and the other hard. One’ll be 
sore at the world and the other just hungry. One’ll 
apologize for bumping a guy with pressed pants and 
the other’ll nick him for coffee before he can get his 
nose in the air. 

When Oscar barked at Reddy it was because the differ- 
ence itched. They were a lot alike. Both came from 
farms, both were tall and wide and a little round- 
shouldered. Oscar was dark and Reddy was what his 
nickname implied. Reddy was handsomer, but lots of 
guys are handsome without it hurting any. It helps on 
the stem. Reddy was a little cleaner, too, because he 
hadn’t been out as long as Oscar. 

‘The last chance,” said Oscar. “Do we go in, or don’t 
we?” They were in front of the Great Waters Rescue 
Mission. 

“In here,” said Oscar, “at least we'll eat. Whatever 
we get’ll stink, but we’ll eat.” 

“Tl go in,” said Reddy. “You go back on the stem 
and get you somethin’ decent.” 

“Nix,” said Oscar. ““The minute I turn me back you’ll 
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crawl off in a hole somewheres. Christ! You'll starve to 
death that way!” 

“I didn’t starve before we hooked up.” 

“T ain’t figured that out yet. Oh! my—,” Oscar 
looked despairingly at the shabby mission and the sad 
derelicts dribbling in. 

“All right, Reddy, one more try. You take one side 
and I’ll take the other. If you don’t make it I'll split.” 

“T can’t ask anybody. What’s the use? The words 
won’t come out!” 

“And what am I supposed to do, feed you? I ain’t 
workin’ for anybody won’t even make a stab at gettin’ 
their own!” 

“‘Who’s askin’ you to? Go ahead. Get yours! I can 
take care of myself!” 

“Yeh, you’ll starve to death! You sensitive guys give 
me a pain in the pew! Come on!” 

The reclaimed wreck at the door of the Great Waters 
Rescue Mission grimaced and shouted his usual welcome: 

“Come in. Set down. Come in. Set down.” 

The men who entered were cold, hungry. They were 
harder to get out than in. They moved meekly to the 
indicated benches and huddled shoulder to shoulder 
from the centre aisle to the buff-tinted tin walls. 

Oscar jammed through. Reddy hesitated. His stomanen 
twisted the tail of his conscience. He went in. 

The benches were narrow with no backs. a 
leaned forward to rest. It gave them a conveniently at- 
tentive appearance. Few really listened. Most engaged in 
muttered conversation. 

Reddy listened. It was new to him. Oscar sighed re- 
signedly and worked over a cross-word puzzle started 


three weeks before. 
Over the rostrum hung the banner; “Save a Soul For 
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Christ!” It was blue with white letters. Beneath it a little 
man danced and chanted the old, old story. 

“Know what I was? I was a thief! I was a pickpocket! 
I crept out among people; honest people like you. I crept 
out among them and robbed them of the fruits of their 
labor! I was sent to jail. I was scorned by my family. 
I was scorned by my neighbors. I was an outcast!” 

ce Amen ad 

“He was an outcast!” 

‘Hallelujah !”’ 

Behind the speaker Reddy saw the line of forlorn- 
looking women rise with their emotions; sing and stamp 
and sink back. He was ashamed for them because the 
quiet church of his youth had taught him such demonstra- 
tions were indulged in only by Negroes. He looked again; 
they weren’t Negroes. 

“T was an outcast! I was a lost soul! I was scorned 
and spit on! But none of these things turned me from my 
evil ways! I was steeped in sin and I would have stayed 
steeped if it wasn’t for the Lord Jesus Christ! Jesus 
came to me in my darkest night. Jesus came to me and 
said, ‘Brother, why aren’t you working in my vineyard?’ 

“And I want to tell you I’ve been working in His 
vineyard ever since. So let’s turn now to our own special 
hymn — you’ll find it under you where you sat down — 
and sing; ‘Happy In The Service Of The Lord!’ Every- 
body stand. Raise your voices in praise of Him!” 

ce Amen pe 

“He was an outcast!” 

“He was scorned!” 

“Hallelujah!” 

The portable organ pealed. The little man lifted his 
voice. The dowdy semi-circle behind him was already in 
full swing. The discord was not too tough to take. 
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A few men who liked to hear their own voices joined 
in. Some just mumbled. The slightly flat chorus from 
the platform swelled over all. Reddy, who’d been raised 
by tired women, wondered where these tired-looking 
women got the energy. 

He nudged Oscar. “What’s the matter with them? 
What’re they doin’ here with this bunch of stew-bums? 
Ain’t they got husbands?” 

Oscar untangled himself from a difficult word. ““Take 
another look,” he said, “and you tell me.” 

The song was over and the largest of the ladies took 
the floor. She was just big but she looked tremendous 
after the preceding runt. She waited for a look of astonish- 
ment to form on the faces closest to her. 

“‘You’re looking at a fallen woman; till she was saved 
from sin by Jesus! No! I wasn’t a scarlet sister! No! I 
wasn’t a paid woman! I didn’t even have the excuse of 
gold or empty stomach. I was just bad! I loved my sin.” 

“ Amen 

“She was a fallen woman!” 

“Hallelujah!” 

“She loved her sin!” 

“T was a fallen woman! I sold my soul for the pleasures 
of the flesh till Jesus picked me up. Till Jesus took me! 
Till Jesus took me to His bosom and said, ‘Sister, where- 
for art thou troubled?’” 

Reddy was embarrassed. ‘‘Oscar,” he said, “I want 
out.” 

“Nix,” said Oscar. “We’re stayin’ right here.” 

“I can’t stand it!” 

**You’ll stand it till I eat or damn it I’ll send your soul 
to Jesus faster than ‘Salvation Sal’ there can put in a 
good word for you!” 


“T’m goin’.” 
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“So help me — [’ll brain you with this bench if you 
move!” 

“Aw! How do you think them people up there feel 
hollerin’ their heads off about Jesus Christ and all we’re 
thinkin’ about is our guts!” 

“Forget ’em. They’re all either phonies or nuts or 
stupes. Maybe they just like it; how do we know? We 
want a bowl of slum; they want a hunk of heaven. Keep 
your mouth shut and we’ll get what we want!” 

“So I say unto you, brother,” the speaker blew a drop 
of sweat from the end of her nose, “I say unto you; 
‘Wherefor art thou troubled?’ Where-ever-for thou art, 
take it to Him. He can ease your pain as He eased mine. 
In His bosom you’ll be happy and satisfied as I am, as 
our dear brothers and sisters on the platform with me 


are 
“Hallelujah!” chorused the brothers and _ sisters. 


“Satisfied! Amen!” 

“Happy and satisfied, brother, as you will be too if 
you are saved. Are you saved, brother?” 

“Are you saved, brother?” The platform sitters stood 
and advanced methodically on the audience. “Are you 
saved, brother?” | 


REDDY STIRRED uneasily as the pointing fingers neared. 
Oscar put his puzzle away and waited. Knots of men 
moved to the front of the hall. Groups drifted slowly 
out the door. No one bothered about their going. 

“Look,” said Reddy. “Some of them are going out.” 

“Just in for the warm, I guess,” said Oscar. “Sit 
still.” 

“What the devil’s it all for?” 

“Soon as you get ‘saved’ you eat.” 

“Suppose you don’t?” 
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“There ain’t no ‘don’t,’ stupid. If you stay, you’re 
hungry; if you’re hungry, you get saved, that’s all.” 

‘Are you saved, brother?” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

‘Sure am.” 

“You bet.” 

“Hallelujah, lady!” 

The pointing fingers advanced steadily, in the erratic 
rhythm of the service. “Are you saved, brother?” 

The saved were led grinning to the front near the 
platform. 

The large woman exhorted. “‘“Thank God I’m saved,’ 
brother, say it; “Thank God I’m saved!” 

“Thank God I’m saved!” And brother huddled 
patiently against brother, waiting for the rest of the con- 
gregation to be saved or get out. 

*“‘— brother?” 

“Saved,” said Oscar. He joined the group in front. 

*“ brother?” 

Reddy’s tongue clung to his teeth, his seat to the 
hard bench. He was ashamed of something. His lips 
locked. He was surprised, bewildered, helpless. He 
couldn’t say one easy word. He was sick in the stomach. 
Too many things were wrong. The service had been too 
upsetting. Too many people were doing things any child 
in his home community knew very well nobody would do. 

“Brother, are you saved?” The missionary’s impatient 
breath wetted against his face. “Brother! Answer 
me!” 

Reddy looked for the exit but the way was barred. 
The workers in the vineyard were crowding in as fast as 
they finished their automatic stunt. The joy of battle 
faintly glowed on slovenly features. Nervously energetic 
bodies fluttered in the way of escape. 
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“Come, brother . . . .” The big exhorter herded her 
last ““Thank God” into the mass and swooped down. 

Reddy knew there was no escape now; and he owed it 
to these good people who labored for his soul and fed his 
body for their reward. He tried again, but no words 
came. They’d have to, sooner or later. 

“Come, brother! You want to be happy, don’t you? 
Come to the arms of Jesus!” 

But they weren’t the arms of Jesus. They were the arms 
of women and they reached out for him. They were the 
hands of women plucking at him, running lightly over 
his strong shoulders, touching his cheek. Where they 
went they left a trickle of warmth. 

He was ashamed. He hunched his coat over to hide his 
discomfort and stood up. He moved in a feminine cluster 
to the platform. 

“Hallelujah brother!” The little man of the mission 
hopped ecstatically at a distance. He couldn’t get close. 

Reddy began to feel a difference. He was younger than 
the others, except maybe Oscar, and Oscar was homely. 

Thank God I’m saved,’ brother! Say it!” 

“God, I’m a bastard!” thought Reddy. “‘What if they 
could see inside my head!” 

He tried to shake the strawberry-festival reaction and 
imagine himself inside a church. 

“Say it, brother!” 

Oscar looked disgusted. One of the derelicts spat 
pointedly. ““Come on, Buddy, willya!” 

Reddy mumbled. 

“What’s that, brother? Say it out loud. Say it so the 
Lord can hear you in heaven!” 

In the surly concentration of the hungry, Reddy found 
a small voice. 

‘Thank God I’m saved.” 
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“Hallelujah!” said the big sister. ““That’s not very 
loud but I can tell you it was straight from the heart!” 
“Straight from the heart!” 


“Amen!” 


“Hallelujah!” 
*‘Now,”’ said the big sister, “while we pass out the meal 


tickets everybody sing “There’s a New Name Written 
Down in Glory, and It’s Mine!’ and sing out loud!” 

Reddy would have walked blindly to the next ocean if 
Oscar hadn’t stopped him. 

“Wait a minute, mug! We gotta eat!” 

“I ain’t hungry any more,” said Reddy. 

‘Well, I am!” Oscar looked at his meal ticket. “Why, 
them cheap punks! The joint this is on ain’t fit for a pig! 
After all that!” . 

“Let’s go down to the Greek’s,” said Reddy, “‘and get 
somethin’ decent.” 


*“‘What’s the matter? Did you get religion or somethin’? 
What do we use for money?” 

“This.” Reddy’s hard palm held a half-dollar, a 
quarter, two dimes and a nickel. “They give it to me, 
them women,” he said. “God! They think I’m comin’ 
back tomorrow night to be saved!” 





Our ‘Fabulous Markets’ in China 
Are Really Small Potatoes 


Our Stake 
in the Orient 


EARFUL LEST JAPAN is slamming and locking 
the “Open Door” of China against the United 
States, Secretary of State Cordell Hull dispatched a 
warning note to Tokyo in October demanding that the 
China market be kept accessible to American commerce. 
What obviously had inspired Secretary Hull’s note 
was the expanding Japanese military control over the 
ports strung along the Yellow Sea, the East China Sea 
and the South China Sea, which gave Japan the key to 
China’s front doors. Already in Japan’s hands were 
Tientsin, with its port of Taku, the entry into North 
China; Tsingtao, once Germany’s key to the rich prov- 
ince of Shantung; Shanghai, the gateway to the Yangtze 
River and Central China, formerly dominated by the 
International Concession, and originally built upon a 
mud-bank by the British, French and Americans with 
the idea of sharing solely between them the entire com- 
merce of China; and finally, Amoy and tropical Canton, 
portal to South China and traditionally under the thumb 
of Britain’s Crown Colony of Hong Kong. 
The note was delivered to Tokyo by Ambassador 
Joseph C. Grew on October 6, before the fall of Canton, 
but it was not made public in Washington until October 
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27, following immediately on the heels of a resolution 
adopted by the small but potent Tohokai Party in Tokyo 
demanding that the third Powers relinquish their con- 
cessions and other special rights and privileges in China 
“when a new Chinese Government is set up under 
Japanese guidance to govern the conquered territory.” 
The Party’s demand was based on the contention that 
foreign concessions in China were hotbeds of anti- 
Japanism, principally because they gave refuge to Chi- 
nese terrorists in the conquered areas. 

Still, the Tohokai demands clearly indicated the tem- 
per of the Japanese, who have been insisting that the 
time has come when the principle of the “Open Door” 
and equal opportunity in China, on the basis of the for- 
mer status of the Powers in the Far East, is no longer 
suitable to the present situation. In short, Japan claims 
that she is doing what every other Power has done in the 
past, but with this exception: Japan is being more open 
about it. 

Secretary Hull’s note took Japan to task, nevertheless, 
for actions “‘in contravention of the principle and condi- 
tion of equality of opportunity, or the Open Door in 
China.” In delivering the note, Ambassador Grew con- 
tended that trade was being throttled, and cited Japan’s 
monopoly of trade in Manchukuo, despite Tokyo’s as- 
surance at the time of the conquest of China’s three 
Eastern Provinces, that the Open Door would be main- 
tained. (Parenthetically, the United States has never 
recognized the Government of Manchukuo, although a 
Consulate is maintained there, at Dairen, under the 
jurisdiction of the American Consulate General in Japan, 
and America’s trade in Manchukuo has tripled under the 
new régime.) | 

Further, the Ambassador pointed out that steps are 
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being taken pointing toward similar Japanese-dominated 
monopolies in the recently conquered parts of China 
proper —a wool monopoly, a tobacco monopoly, a 
monopolistic Central China Telecommunications Com- 
pany and the new Shanghai Inland Navigation Steam- 
ship Company. Exchange controls harassed American 
business, he said, demanding “discontinuance” of such 
practices “‘in the interests of relations between the United 
States and Japan.” 

A few days later, following a joint session of the British 
and American Chambers of Commerce in Shanghai, 
W. H. Plant, President of the American Chamber, sailed 
for the United States to assist the Government in efforts 
to maintain the Open Door. Mr. Plant said he planned 
to lay before the Washington Administration, including 
President Roosevelt, “startling details of the carefully 
planned Japanese threat to the American commercial 
stake in China.” 

Warning that American trade in China is doomed to 
extinction unless the objectives of the United States’ 
note to Tokyo of October 6 were achieved, Mr. Plant 
declared: “‘American trade in China is a present and 
future asset of American labor, agriculture, shipping, 
banking and foreign trade generally. American traders 
in China represent millions of American workers and 
producers on the sales front for their products.” 

The declaration is age-old, yet it has been repeated so 
often that it has become an American creed, an unshat- 
terable truth. The facts, however, reveal this universal 
American belief in a fabulous Chinese market to be a 
myth. Americans spend more for chewing gum in a single 
year than is represented in our stakes in the entire Far 
East! More money is spent on barbers, manicurists and 
hair-dressers in the United States in a year than is in- 
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vested in the whole Orient; in terms of national wealth, 
our stakes in the Far East are so small that they would 
not pay the Federal tax on cigarettes smoked by the 
nation in the course of ten months. It is less than half 
the book value of all the properties owned and operated 
by United States Steel — a single corporation! 

Yet, so much is heard of the Open Door in China of 
late, and so little is actually known about it, that the 
origin of the doctrine — upon which our entire Far 
Eastern policy is founded — and the facts and figures of 
the present day are almost wholly ignored. Through a 
complication of controversies, suppression of documents 
(some of the Hay documents were buried for more than 
20 years), secrecy and, above all, propaganda and cen- 
sorship, the average American is led to believe that our 
stakes in the Orient are so great that they are worth 
going to war to defend. 

In fact, our Far Eastern policy has more than once 
set us on the road to war, step by step. This policy, al- 
most hysterical at times, has been built up to protect an 
infinitesimal minority, while the majority have been 
kept in almost total ignorance of the facts, facts that are 
sometimes made so intricate that they even confuse the 
experts themselves. 

From the days of the clipper ships in the early, ro- 
mantic China tea trade in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, up to the days of John Hay and the Open Door at 
the beginning of the present century, the American policy 
in the Orient has been founded on the assumption that 
American interests, real or imaginary, have been of suf- 
ficient importance to justify the spending of billions of 
dollars for military and naval measures for their protec- 
tion. Since 1900, the United States has maintained 
troops and war boats in China to protect a small group 
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of American nationals — about as many in number as 
would populate an insignificant American town — 
and their purely personal business ventures, besides the 
unremunerative mission properties and the various 
charitable institutions which have been lavished on the 
land. China is the only country in the world in which 
the United States — together with the other Powers — 
has been forced to keep troops and warships on a perma- 
nent basis to support the demands for its “‘rights.” 

And what are these rights and investments? 

The “rights” represent concessions granted by China 
to the Powers at the point of a gun. It is true that Uncle 
Sam did not himself browbeat the Chinese into the pres- 
ent American treaty rights, but the United States was 
the first to follow on the heels of Great Britain, who forced 
China to open up ports for trade and residence in the 
Opium War of 1839-42. That infamous war was pro- 
voked when the Chinese attempted to halt the importa- 
tion of opium from India, which was a British monopoly 
and a commodity used by Britain in lieu of cash pay- 
ments for Chinese goods. There was no declaration of war 
and the only explanation given the public was that the 
Chinese had flouted British prestige. A number of cities 
were seized, sacked and destroyed. 

A group of American merchants, who enjoyed a 
profitable réle in the opium traffic themselves, petitioned 
Congress to assist Great Britain, France and Holland 
in a big naval demonstration. The American ship 
owners reirained from endorsing the opium traffic, but 
were among the first to dash for cargoes in the forcefully 
opened ports. It was a war of which Gladstone, one of 
England’s greatest statesmen, declared: “A war more 
unjust in its origins, a war more calculated to cover this 


country with permanent disgrace, I do not know and 
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have not read of. The British flag is hoisted to protect 
an infamous traffic; and if it was never hoisted except 
as it is now hoisted on the coast of China, we should 
recoil from its sight in horror.” 

The Open Door which, we now fear, Japan is slam- 
ming 100 years after it was forced open by the British, 
is not precisely the child of John Hay and this century, 
as we are prone to believe. It originated in England’s 
efforts to make China its sole prize, another India, after 
the signing of the Treaty of Peking in 1842, following the 
Opium War. Just before sailing to the Orient in 1843, 
Caleb Cushing, the American envoy who signed the first 
trade and diplomatic treaty with China, said in an 
address: “..... I go to China, if I may so express myself, 
in behalf of civilization and that, if possible, the doors 
of three hundred millions of Asiatic laborers may be 
opened to America.” ! 

Cushing concluded a treaty at Whanghia, in which 
was incorporated the hated extra-territoriality clause 
which made citizens of the United States guilty of com- 
mitting crimes in China punishable only in American 
courts. Later, writing to President Van Buren, Cushing 
boasted over the superiority of the American treaty to 
that of the British, saying: “It does appear that (Britain) 
has made the arrangements (at Nanking) for her benefit 
only, and if other nations wish for like advantages they 
must apply to China and obtain them on their own ac- 
count. I have information from Canton (where Chinese 
officials had informed missionaries and naval officers 
they would welcome a competitor to Britain) that the 
Chinese are predisposed to deal kindly with us, more so, 
as we only can, by the extent of our commerce, act in 
counterpoise to that of England, and thus save the Chi- 


1 Life of Caleb Cushing. Claude M. Fuess. Harcourt Brace and Company. 1923. 
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nese from that which would be extremely inconvenient 
for them, viz., the condition of being an exclusive mo- 
nopoly in the hands of England. . . .” ? 

Yet in this almost a century in which the United States 
has been a “favored nation” enjoying the Open Door 
in China, our commercial stake in that country is less 
than $200,000,000, including mission property and non- 
denominational colleges and schools. This sum represents 
a figure smaller than our stake in the Philippines or in 
Japan. The total investments of American capital in the 
Far East, including the Philippines, China, Japan, the 
Netherlands Indies and British Malaya, amount only to 
between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000, with the figure 
of $750,000,000 usually considered approximately right.* 

This sum comprises only about 5 per cent of the total foreign 
investments of the United States. 

Yet the United States seems ever more willing to go 
to war over it. Our potential enemy in this Pacific trade 
war is, of course, Japan — our third best customer in 
world trade and with whom we have invested more capi- 
tal than we have in all of gigantic China. 

Our $750,000,000 stake in the entire Orient — of 
which a little more than one-fourth is invested in 
China proper — is less than the American people spend 
each year to witness college football and other sports 
events. 

In 1935, on behalf of our Far Eastern policy, the 
United States spent $601,439,792.4 The following figures, 
compiled by Frederick V. Field * in August, 1936, are 
the latest available, but they indicate the staggering cost 

a 
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much lower, based on book value and not at the appraised value. 


* Far Eastern Survey: America’s Stake in the Far East, Vol. v, No. 18. 
5 Ibid. 
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of our Far Eastern policy and which in the past two 


years has naturally greatly increased: — 


1: — Approximate cost of the Foreign Service in China, Japan 
and Siam — $905,754. 

This figure represents costs for legations, embassies and con- 
sulates as follows: China, including Manchuria, — $98,582, and 
fourteen consulates ranging in respective costs from $7,331 at 
Swatow to $169,599 at Shanghai; Japan — embassy, $106,452, 
and eight consulates, including Dairen (Manchukuo) ranging 
from $7,837 at Nagoya to $35,644 at Kobe; Siam — legation 
at a cost of $19,861, and one consulate at $11,475. Compara- 
ble data for British Malaya, French Indo-China and the Neth- 
erlands Indies not obtained. 

2: — Approximate cost of the Department of State — $71,451. 
Of this amount, $65,620 represents salaries. 


3: — Approximate annual cost of the Far Eastern Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce — $12,000. 


4: — Approximate annual cost of Commercial attachés’ offices 
— $139,100. 


5: — Approximate annual cost of agricultural attachés’ offices 
— $34,860. 


6: — Approximate annual expenditures for Army equipment 
and maintenance of personnel in the Far East — between $10- 
$12,000,000. 


7: — Since the Japanese occupation of Manchuria in 1931, 
practically the entire American fleet has been stationed in the 
Pacific, and all major maneuvers have been carried out in 
the Pacific. The Navy is geared to the Pacific situation, and 
the American naval policy is linked to the country’s Far Eastern 
policy. It is, therefore, logical to charge practically the entire 
naval budget to the cost of maintaining this policy. The naval 
appropriation bill for the fiscal year ending 1936 provided a 
sum of $486,767,635. Including appropriations and emergency 
grants to the Navy, this arm of the service cost the United 
States taxpayers an aggregate sum of $654,751,818, of which at 
least 90 per cent, or $582,276,636 can be added to the debit 
column of the cost of protecting our $200,000,000 stake in China. 
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New naval programs, announced for the fiscal years 
1938-39, will amount to several billions. And 90 per cent 
of these new figures can well be added to the cost of our 
Far Eastern policy.* 


AMERICA’S INVESTMENTS in the Far East are roughly di- 
vided at about 225 million dollars each in Japan and the 
Philippines; 200 million in China and 100 million in 
the East Indies. 

In the Philippines, American investments are about 
equally divided between portfolio investments, or stock 
holdings by individuals and American financial insti- 
tutions in railways, public utilities and bonds of the 
Philippine Commonwealth; and direct investments scat- 
tered through many industries including sugar, coconut, 
hemp, real estate, merchandising, lumbering and mining. 

Of late, American portfolio and direct investments 
have been fleeing the Philippines in view of the islands’ 
promised independence in 1942. This flight of capital is 
based on one of two surmises: first, that the islands might 
revert to internal disorder, once the hand of American 
authority is removed; and, secondly, the fear that the 
islands may not retain their independence in view of 
other imperialistic Powers, Britain, Germany and Japan, 
which have long eyed the Philippines with greed. 

American investments in Japan fall chiefly into the 
portfolio class. Japanese dollar bonds outstanding at the 
end of 1936 totalled $316,000,000, consisting of National 
Government issues totalling $141,000,000; municipal 
issues totalling $37,000,000, Government-guaranteed cor- 
poration issues, totalling $46,000,000, and private cor- 


* Items 1 to 5, inclusive, are legitimate expenses in the normal course of diplo- 
matic relations, although the expenditure on commercial attachés is rather high 
in proportion to our trade; agricultural attachés are so much nonsense, their du- 
ties being collecting of seeds, etc. It is the Army and Navy figures that contribute 
to the hysteria. 
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poration issues valued at $92,000,000, mostly obligations 
of electric power and light companies. According to the 
United States Department of Commerce, in arriving at an 
estimate for 1937 on portfolio investments in Japan, about 
two-thirds of these investments have been repatriated, 
leaving a total of about $164,000,000 in American port- 
folio investments. According to the Japanese Ministry 
of Finance, American portfolio investments in 1936 were 
retired as follows: 46.5 per cent of Japanese Government 
bonds were repatriated, as were 56 per cent of the munici- 
pal bonds and 86.6 per cent of the private utility bond 
holdings. 

America’s direct investments in Japan, amounting 
only to 61,000,000, are apportioned between selling 
agencies for American-manufactured goods, including 
machinery, oil and auto fuels. These investments total 
about $25,000,000, or less than one-half. The remainder 
is invested in the manufacturing industries, such as 
branch plants for the assembling of automobiles, the 
manufacture of electrical equipment, airplane factories, 
and chemical and canning industries. Both Ford and 
General Motors have large assembly plants in Japan, 
as does the Singer Sewing Machine Company, and vari- 
ous similar enterprises. 

It was in connection with the shipment of automobiles 
and sewing machines from Japan to the China market 
that the Open Door propagandists sent up their first 
cries of warning to the United States that Japan was 
taking the Chinese market away from American motor 
car makers. The fact that the autos and sewing machines 
had merely been assembled in Japan as this was a less 
costly matter than assembling them in California or 
Michigan and shipping them direct, in space-consuming 
bulky crates, was ignored. Forgotten, too, was the fact 
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that stockholders in the United States still earned their 
dividends, workers still drew their pay for creating the 
parts and American bottoms received their earnings for 
transporting them. 

Under Japan’s drive for self-sufficiency, laws now 
provide that expansion in such foreign-styled industries 
as autos must be made by Japanese controlled companies. 
In other words, American investments are welcomed, but 
American direct investments in such firms are placed in 
the minority interests. This is in direct contrast to the 
situation prevailing in China, where the Chinese have 
not yet reached the stage where they are able to develop 
their own corporations to any great extent, leaving the 
larger part of all foreign investments in China entirely 
under the control of foreigners. 

One of the smallest direct investments by American 
capital in Japan is in missionary property, valued at 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000, including schools, 
churches and hospitals. 

Exclusive of missionary property and charitable insti- 
tutions — valued at millions of dollars, mostly from the 
United States — the total foreign investments in China, 
as given by Professor C. F. Remer, foremost American 
authority on the subject, are $3,242,500,000. Of this sum, 
direct business investments comprise 80.2 per cent of 
the total, with Government obligations accounting for 
only 19.2 per cent. These were divided, in 1931, as 
follows: Investments of Great Britain in China represent 
36.7 per cent of the total; Japan’s investments represent 
35.1 per cent; Russia, 8.4 per cent; the United States, 
6.1 per cent; and France, 5.1 per cent. 

These figures, the last complete ones available, have 
since changed in certain respects. The Russian invest- 
ment has been lowered by the sale to Japan of the Chi- 
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nese Eastern Railway in Manchukuo, which transfers 
$210,000,000 from the Russian figure to the Japanese. 
American investments in China dropped from $114,- 
000,000 to $91,000,000 in 1936, according to the latest 
available figures from the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Under the China Trade Act, American companies in 
China have a total capitalization of a little over $22,- 
000,000. Of that total, less than $2,500,000 is held in the 
United States, over $7,000,000 being held by Americans 
in China and the balance by Chinese and others. Loans 
by Chinese banks comprised a fair proportion of that 
balance. 

On the other hand, United States portfolio invest- 
ments in Chinese Government bonds are so insignificant 
as to be virtually nil for the reason that Chinese bonds 
seldom, if ever, pay dividends or are paid at all. In 1937, 
for example, China completely defaulted on loans, to- 
talling $7,000,000, held by Americans. This was in addi- 
tion to previous Chinese issues so long in default as to 
both principal and interest that the United States De- 
partment of Commerce completely ignored them in its 
1937 compilations of bonds defaulted throughout the 
world. 

American direct investments in China annually consist of 
about 40 per cent of the total in missionary and philanthropic 
enterprises from which no direct return 1s ever made or expect- 
ed. 

For this reason, if for no other, the slamming of the 
Open Door makes very little material difference, insofar 
as American investments in China are concerned. 

Foreign investments in China, given below in millions 
of dollars, show all too clearly the insignificance of the 
United States’ stake there: — 
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Great Britain Japan Russia United States Total 
737.4 215 lial 97.5 1,049.9 
760.7 51.3 ‘eet 812.0 
Rest of China, 


including Hong 
108.9 11.4 52.7 399.0 





963.4 1,084.6 62.7 150.2 2,260.9 


These investments are broken up into the following 
industrial figures, in U. S. dollars: — 
Great Britain Japan Russia United States Total 
Railroads and Ship- 
ping 
Public Utilities 


560.5 

99.0 
109.0 
372.3 
214.7 
316.3 
483.7 
105.4 
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115.6 73.8 
202.3 73.0 32.5 
Import-Export 240.8 183.0 12.2 
Miscellaneous 28.9 71.3 3.1 


963.4 1,084.6 62.7 150.2 2,260.9 
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FROM THE ABOVE FIGURES, it is clear that Japan is now 
the dominant force in China, with Great Britain next 
and the United States a poor third. Yet, in the face of 
these figures, it has been suggested that the United 
States cling strictly to its Far Eastern policy of the Open 
Door and drive the now dominant Japanese interests out. 
This could be done, according to Philip J. Jaffe, writing 
in the magazine Amerasia for September, 1938, through 
the floating of a several billion dollar loan to China to 
“create a new industrial front.” 

According to this writer, when China has “resisted 
successfully the present invasion,” the country will need 
new friends, and we in America “must be prepared to 
help.” He suggests that the Government float the loan 
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since “‘private capital too often has had its fingers 
burned.” The interest would be 5 per cent, and the 
public would be asked to subscribe. 

This suggestion is only too typical of the American 
belief in the fabulous Chinese market — a dream that 
has pleasantly beguiled American traders for more than 
a century. The thought that every one of the 450,000,000 
residents of China is a potential customer for a dollar 
watch or a stick of chewing gum — let alone the more 
expensive goods we have to sell — has long been dissi- 
pated in every land but the United States. The Chinese 
are too poor to buy, even if the goods could be trans- 
ported freight-free and dumped on their doorstep; the 
average per capita cash income of the Chinese is less 
than $10 a year. ' 

In 1937, according to United States Trade figures, we 
sold China goods worth $55,700,000 and bought $105,- 
000,000 in return. In the same year, we sold Japan more 
than $300,000,000 worth of goods and bought $200,- 
000,000 worth, or more than five times as much as we 
sold China. American sales to Japan were more than 
those to all South America and China combined. Among 
the countries of the world, China ranked fifteenth on 
our purchasing list and ninth on the buying list. But 
American trade with China in 1937, during which Japan 
was accused of using repressive measures, was larger 
than it was in 1936 and 1935. At the same time, Ameri- 
can exports to Manchuria were six times as large as 
they were before Japan closed the Open Door there. 

With a small minority of American nationals in China 
and a handful of traders at home applying pressure on 
Washington to maintain the Open Door in China — 
and to fight to keep it open, if necessary — it is important 
to understand exactly what the Open Door policy is. 
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First and foremost, the American Open Door policy 
concerning China is a British invention. John Hay was 
the United States Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s before he was called back to Washington, to 
become one of the greatest Anglophiles in American 
public life, and he brought the Open Door idea with 
him from London, where he had received “‘suggestions.” 

Toward the end of the last century, the United States 
took no strong diplomatic stand while China was being 
dismembered by Britain, France, Russia and Germany. 
In 1898, while the United States was busy helping to 
wrest Cuba and the Philippines from Spain, Britain grew 
anxious over sudden German and Russian encroach- 
ments in China and feared the loss of a rich trade. 
Britain suggested that a status quo be maintained, and 
the later American Open Door doctrine was born with 
this resolution being passed in the House of Commons: 
“That it is of vital importance for British commerce and 
influence that the independence of Chinese territory be 
maintained.” 

By this was meant “equality of trade,” Britain already 
having carved out tremendous chunks of “spheres of 
influence.” The resolution had a high moral tone that 
appealed to the United States, and Britain privately 
invited the United States to codperate in helping Britain 
maintain what London now called the Open Door. 
The United States declined the invitation, but a year 
later — with the Philippines in our grasp, and a definite 
“destiny” in the Orient — we adopted the Open Door 
policy with gusto, under the persuasion of Hay, who had 
been well tutored in Downing Street. 

Thereupon began the long series of notes from the 
United States that began in 1899 with John Hay and 
have continued up to the present with Cordell Hull 
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concerning the Open Door, of which Nathaniel Pfeffer, 
the expert on Oriental affairs, so neatly exposes: — * 

“The Open Door was a device of diplomacy once; it 
became a myth later; it is now an anachronism and an 
historical curio. . . . It is one of the pretty legends of 
recent American history that the United States prevented 
the partition of China at that time.” 

Here is the essence of the original Hay note of 1899: — 


The principles which this Government is particularly desirous 
of seeing formally declared by all the great powers interested in 
China, and which will be eminently beneficial to the commer- 
cial interests of the whole world, are: 

First. The recognition that no Power in any way will inter- 
fere with any treaty port or any vested interest within any 
leased territory or within any so-called “sphere of interest” it 
may have in China. 

Second. That the Chinese treaty tariff of the time shall apply 
to all merchandise landed or shipped to all such ports as are 
within said “sphere of interest”’ (unless they be “free ports”) 
no matter to what nationality it may belong, and that duties so 
leviable shall be collected by the Chinese Government. 

Third. That each Power will levy no higher harbor dues on 
vessels of another nationality frequenting any port in such 
‘‘sphere”’ than shall be levied on vessels of its own nationality. . . . 


It will be noted that the “policy” primarily is a desire, 
that it admits “spheres of influence,” and does not con- 
cern itself with equal opportunity of investments or 
industry. Neither does it attempt or even imply any 
policy to preserve the integrity of China. There are no 
hints of sanctions of any sort. It deals primarily with non- 
discrimination in tariffs and port charges. Still, Ameri- 
cans are prone to regard the Open Door policy as laid 
down by Hay as a sort of Monroe Doctrine extended to 
Asia — a doctrine that plainly insinuates force. 


7 Asia magazine, July, 1936. 
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In 1900, Hay sent a note to all the Powers concerned 
in China, further explaining the attitude of the United 
States: — 


. . . . The policy of the Government of the United States is 
to SEEK a solution WHICH MAY bring about permanent safety and 
peace to China, preserve Chinese territorial and administrative 
entity, protect all rights guaranteed to friendly Powers by 
treaty and international law, and safeguard for the world the 
principle of equal and impartial trade with all parts of the 
Chinese Empire. [Capitals mine. W. M.]. . . 


It is on these words of Hay, merely a State Department 
memorandum and nothing more, that there has been 
built up the general belief that the United States has a 
law that compels her to use force, if necessary, to guaran- 
tee the integrity of China against foreign invasion. 
Whereas the note expresses only a pious hope, and the 
Hay policy merely seeks agreements which may preserve 
the territorial entity of China, a small minority is de- 
manding that this fallacious /aw be invoked at the present 
time. 

Needless to say, Hay’s notes greatly gratified Britain 
in the past, and Hull’s note of last October is gratifying 
to Britain now. For it has been admitted in London 
that Britain expects to do a far greater trade in Chinese 
territory under Japanese rule while, at the same time, 
the attitude of the United States to the present situation 
clearly indicates that America will cut its trade to spite 
herself. 

Meanwhile, Germany and Italy, who have recognized 
Manchukuo, are getting in on the ground floor in the 
Asiatic trade and there is some sort of tacit agreement 
between Japan and Britain over the Chinese market. 
The United States alone, morally “obligated” by an 
outmoded and pious policy, is seeing its stakes in the 
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Far East decrease while, at the same time, Washington 
is spending billions to defend them. 

Secretary Hull’s note — although not as irritating 
as those of Henry Stimson, his predecessor, who carried 
Hay’s policy almost to the brink of war — probably 
was sent at an inopportune time, during a difficult 
period of transition. Commenting on the note, the New 
York Journal of Commerce says in defense of the Open 
Door: — 


There is good reason to believe that . . . the note will strike 
a responsive chord among leading business men in Japan. Such 
forward-looking Japanese industrialists as Baron Ikeda, Japan’s 
Minister of Finance; Yosuke Matsuoka, president of the South 
Manchuria Railway and Yoshisuke Aikawa, president of the 
far-flung Manchuria Development Corporation, have indi- 
cated from time to time that they favor a policy of full coépera- 
tion with foreign capital and enterprises in the development 
of Manchuria. They have stated repeatedly that Japan does not 
possess the financial resources to undertake this task alone, 
particularly now that her resources have been strained by the 
fighting in China. 

When the Manchuria Heavy Industry Development Com- 
pany was launched in 1937 to undertake a program of indus- 
trialization, it was indicated officially that the move reflected 
the adoption of a policy of welcoming foreign as well as Japanese 
capital to join in the development of the country. If this ex- 
pressed policy will be implemented with concrete measures 
giving foreign capital equality of opportunity, the basis for one 
of the chief complaints of the note would be removed. . . . 


But while the United States is writing notes, the other 
Powers are mending their trade fences. Perhaps that 
is the reason our stake in the Far East is so small — 
our moral concern for China overshadows the realities 
and our trade shrinks in proportion to the mounting self- 
assumed indignities suffered in Washington. The pen 
boomerangs while trade treaties go unsigned. 





In Defense of That 
Battered Stepchild— 
The Movies 


Bread and Cinemas 


By FRANCES TAYLOR PATTERSON 


HE CRY of the Romans for bread and circuses is 

often cited as an indication of the lightness of their 
minds, but after all, isn’t the phrase just another way of 
stating two fundamental human hungers? These needs 
persist in our own day, the only difference being that 
circuses have now given way to cinemas. The movies 
satisfy a deep hunger of the people. They are not an ac- 
cident of our times; they are a result of our times. The 
entertainment of a people reflects the nature of that peo- 
ple: Games for the Greeks, gladiatorial combats for the 
Romans, bull-fighting for the Spaniards, moving pictures 
for the Americans. The cinema is a folk art. To a large 
extent it has grown out of our ways of thought, our pat- 
terns of behavior. 

This is not to say that life as it appears on the screen is 
in any sense realistic; it is merely to say that it is unreal 
because what audiences ask of the screen is not reality. If 
the movies offer escape they are only responding to the 
desire for escape on the part of the eighteen million cus- 
tomers who seek each week to buy it at the box-office. 

There is scarcely to be found one among them who is 
so dumb that he does not realize that the lavish settings 
constructed by Mr. Cedric Gibbons and Mr. William 
Cameron Menzies do not resemble the average American 
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interior, nor that the clothes worn by the stars are not the 
habitual costume of the ordinary office worker. Neverthe- 
less, many a stenographer among them is working to buy 
herself prettier clothes, and many a young clerk has his 
ambition set on a house in Suburbia. So even if the Span- 
ish hacienda with modernistic furnishings from Bullock’s 
Wilshire would not fit into his fifty-foot lot, and she 
would never think of buying Patou models, they both sit 
happily in row five and feel vicariously closer to the ideal 
they are working for. 

To be free from the cares of life, from the press of 
economic necessity, to be beautiful, to be loved — for 
how many do these not represent Utopia? Such elemen- 
tal longings Hollywood satisfies because they are elemen- 
tal. But the detractors of the screen talk as if Hollywood 
invented them, whereas Hollywood invents nothing but 
the highly ingenious machinery which presents them. 
Hollywood learns its psychology dime by dime from the 
minds of its customers. For subject matter it goes to life. 
If one looks below the superficial aspects of the screen 
one finds that, although the things found on the screen 
are not typical of us, they are apt to have their prototypes 
somewhere in our huge social structure. 

Take the love of luxury for example. Perhaps this trait 
is unduly emphasized on the screen. But isn’t it also un- 
duly emphasized on the street? Hasn’t it struck deep into 
our social fabric? It is in advertisements, in shops, in 
people’s conversations, in their hearts. The moving pic- 
ture must concern itself with folk materials, and it so hap- 
pens that our folk materials include tabloids, high pow- 
ered salesmanship, electric refrigeration, patent cigarette 
lighters, nail enamel, penthouses, pigskin luggage and 
luxury cruises. These are the stuff of life — of some lives. 
Therefore, they are in the movies. 
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There are other stuffs; basic industries, ships, airplanes, 
army life, deep sea diving, wheatfields, cattle. ranches, 
dams and bridges. These, too, are in the movies. When 
the public became air-minded, the movies became air- 
minded; not before. As soon as a streamlined train was 
built, there was a story about a streamlined train. As soon 
as there was a tunnel under a river there was a story 
about a tunnel under a river. Folk materials, all of them. 

One of the things markedly noticeable in our democ- 
racy is a passion for self improvement. Perhaps the trait 
is human and not merely American. In any case it ac- 
counts for such varying manifestations as Emily Post, the 
Good Housekeeping Institute, the little ten-cent volumes 
of Haldeman-Julius, beauty culture, garden clubs, and 
French lessons over the radio. 

In its more serious efforts, the passion for improvement 
takes the form of bigger and better boulevards, bigger and 
better office buildings, faster automobiles, finer plumb- 
ing. Progress has been the watchword. Our eagle must 
soar. Nor has it been merely a matter of material prog- 
ress. The urge has given us public schools, public li- 
braries, public colleges, stadium concerts, clinics. 

All of these social urges have different degrees of 
earnestness and permanence, but they all spring, together 
with the love of luxury so patent on the screen, from this 
passion for improvement which is part of our national 
temperament. It is not odd that the movies show this 
trait; it would be odd if they did not. 

And then there is the Cinderella theme, the recurrence 
of which on the screen is so greatly deplored. Cinderella’s 
was, I suppose, the first success story ever written, unless 
possibly the story of Joseph and his brethren. What could 
be more appropriate, therefore, to a democracy based, 
not on a landed nobility and inherited wealth, but upon 
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individual endeavor? The rugged individualists of the 
preceding generation, the Commodore Vanderbilts and 
the Jay Goulds, and those of our own, the Rockefellers, 
the Du Ponts, and the Morgans, are cut to the Cinderella 
pattern. Movie plots offer no more fabulous rise to for- 
tune than the annual income tax returns. The characters 
on the screen do not become rich any quicker than the 
movie barons themselves. Bootleggers amassing immense 
wealth during prohibition, racketeers preying on society, 
were not the invention of the fertile Hollywood brain. 
They sprang full-armed from the police blotter. 

But the movies, their critics will tell you, do not 
merely report these types; they glorify them. It is a 
question whether or not they glorify them as much as the 
American public does. Like the newspapers, the movies 
merely reflect the public’s insatiable appetite for per- 
sonalities. In more reticent eras it was the mark of a gen- 
tleman not to make himself conspicuous. In present day 
public life only the conspicuous gentleman can make his 
mark. His mark is usually the front page. 

Successful writers must be news. They must slap each 
other’s faces at eclectic gatherings. They must discard 
English grammar and invent a new, incomprehensible 
language. They must wear Fiesole market baskets turned 
upside down on their heads instead of hats. Women poets 
must smoke large black cigars. Famous pianists must 
trundle their luggage up Madison avenue in a wheelbar- 
row. Social reformers must protest against the over- 
elaboration of industry by wearing only a sheet. These 
instances are not made up in a mild attempt to be funny. 
They are all facts in our believe-it-or-not civilization. 

But when the moving picture takes a figure out of real 
life, a Jim Fisk, a Kreuger, a Barnum, a Diamond Jim, 
the whole industry is immediately decried for giving us 
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such fantastic behavior patterns. When Wall street or 


‘ Newport or Reno appear on the screen they are accepted 


as the usual moving picture exaggeration. As a matter of 
fact they are apt to be greatly toned down. The moving 
picture shows only “through a glass darkly”’ how some of 
us behave. 

But because some of us behave like that some of the 
time the conclusion is by no means to be drawn that all 
of us behave like that all of the time. The screen has no 
compulsion to portray the drab majority. It has in fact 
nothing at all to do with majorities and minorities. 
Doubtless a good many worthy people were overlooked 
by Homer and the Meistersingers because they were 
neither drama nor news; they were normal — and_dull. 

It is usually the piquant, the exotic, the extraordinary 
that recommends itself to those who purvey entertain- 
ment. But it may on occasion be the commonplace, the 
familiar, life in genre. There is really no one American 
behavior pattern any more than there is one American 
scene. Night club entertainers on Broadway do not negate 
corn huskers in Iowa. 

Countess Alexandra Tolstoy once commented on the 
disappointment of her father with the phonograph which 
remained a mechanical toy when he expected it to be- 
come a powerful instrument for man’s mental and moral 
development. Many people have the same sense of irrita- 
tion with the moving picture because it remains for the 
most part a medium of entertainment, with only here 
and there a film that says something significant. What 
these people do not realize is that it is precisely by keeping 
largely to the entertainment type of film that the screen 
is being true to its business of holding up the mirror to 
our nature. 

In the first place we are not concerted in our thinking. 
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Assuming that the screen is to convey a social message, 
what shall be the character of that message? Sacred belief 
to one person is anathema to another. In Russia the 
screen is the instrument of the government. It says what 
the government wants it to say, and what the people, pre- 
sumably, want to hear. The best technical talent avail- 
able is commandeered so that the social message may be 
stated in the most striking and effective way. 

If our screen performs no such social function it is be- 
cause the box-office has voted against it. If we wanted a 
socially conscious screen, if enough of us wanted it badly 
enough, make no mistake about it, we would get it. 
Trade practice in the moving picture business is very 
simple. It follows the law of supply and demand. 

The moving picture industry shies away from propa- 
ganda, not because the American public does not want 
propaganda, but because it does not want it in the thea- 
tre. Expression of opinion, argument for or against a 
cause, is welcomed in the forum, the press or the pulpit. 
The motion picture has a different function to perform. 
It is a diversion after the day’s cares; a distraction; a 
narcotic, if you like, but a harmless one. In the theatre 
few people want to be reminded of injustices or of eco- 
nomic inequalities, even when they are suffering under 
them. They do not want to be harrowed by heartbreaking 
conditions. The box-office proves conclusively that they 
want to be soothed, to dream, to be amused. 

We are a young, a laughter-loving nation. We have no 
stomach for the heavy tragedies of older, more sophisti- 
cated races. Our youthfulness of spirit prompts us still to 
believe in romance, to seek the idealization of life. Hence, 
the “boy meets girl’ formula. Our joze de vivre leads us to 
develop comedy to a high degree of art. This development 
is entirely in keeping with our national spirit. Perhaps 
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the whole situation can be reduced to the fact that we 
don’t take our movies seriously because we don’t take our- 
selves seriously. We are not pompous. We are con- 
stantly holding up our own faults to laughter. In what 
other country do you find so frank and searching self- 
criticism? 

There have been satire and imagination of excellent 
quality in our screen comedies and animated cartoons. 
It took the intellectuals a long time to appreciate the 
satirical implications of Chaplin and Sennett. Impor- 
tantly, and tardily, they announced their “discovery.” 
The fans had got the point and had been laughing for 
years. Nowhere has there been better burlesque of the 
“superdramas” and “mighty epics” of the screen than 
in the movies themselves. The two-reel comedies ridi- 
culed what the feature picture played “straight.” The 
rescue, so firmly entrenched in screen tradition, went 
backward instead of forward by virtue of reverse crank- 
ing, and the “‘galloping horse” proceeded in slow motion. 
The acting, the mugging and teeth gnashing needed 
only a little exaggeration. 

But it is not only in its subject matter that the screen 
reveals our nature. It reveals it also in its own make-up; 
in its energy, its restlessness, its flow. Its tempo is that of 
our national life. It is geared as we are geared. The mov- 
ing picture is not an infant Jacob born in the old age of 
the arts. It is rather the first born art-child of the young 
and vital American spirit; the eldest in our mechanized 
art-family to which has since been added skyscraper 
architecture and the making of ships for the air. 

All of these express objectively what William James 
expressed in words — the sense of flux. The poetry of the 
future may well be the anapests and dactyls of the motor 
driven camera and the sprocket wheels of the projector. 
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Imagery may be the etching of light on the silver nitrate 
of film, a new sort of luminism. 

Call it by any name, the moving picture remains a 
phenomenon. It has been able to capture the attention of 
great masses of people in a way that no other medium of 
expression has ever done. To say that the public is in- 
terested in the moving pictures is to understate the case. 
The public is absorbed by them; almost obsessed by 
them. Why? Not merely because the screen is the first 
universal diversion available in all places and to all 
purses. That is only half the story. The roots of its popu- 
larity strike into a deeper soil than the purse. The lavish- 
ness and splendor of the screen should not be readily dis- 
missed as materialism and vulgar display. It is not too 
unlikely to suppose that the strange expression on the 
mask-like face of Greta Garbo may haunt a movie fan 
just as the cryptic expression on the face of the Mona 
Lisa haunts a devotee of da Vinci. Even the bizarre 
clothes worn on the screen may be to the modern woman 
a figure on a Grecian urn, a Della Robbia frieze, a bas 
relief, satisfying some deep, unconscious craving for 
beauty. 

In last analysis the strength of the screen lies in kinship. 
It springs from the recognition on the part of audiences 
that the moving picture is inherently our own. We in- 
vented it. Its life is bound up in our life. It is our con- 
tribution to our day and age. Together with air flights 
and skyscrapers and jazz, it is the index to our tempera- 
ment: an amalgam of extravagance, generosity, prodigal- 
ity, love of excitement and change, quickness to laughter, 
passion for self-improvement, and the odd combination 
of the mechanistic and idealistic attitude toward life. 
Our whole kaleidoscopic culture is caught on the screen. 





Presenting: 


That Resilient Envoy 
MR. AMBASSADOR KENNEDY 


By KARL SCHRIFTGIESSER 


It has long been a theory of mine that it is unproductive for 
both dictator and democratic countries to widen the division 
now existing between them by emphasizing their differences, 
which are self-apparent. 

There is simply no sense, common or otherwise, in letting 
these differences grow into unrelenting antagonisms. After all, 
we have to live together in the same world. . . . 

Ambassador Joseph P. Kennedy, in a 
speech on Trafalgar Day, October 19, 1938. 


HESE CALLOUS WORDS spoken by the am- 
bassador of one democratic country upon a serious 
occasion in another, attracted considerable attention 
when they were spoken. Immediately, in Washington, 
official denials were issued when it was suggested that 
Mr. Kennedy, by his tacit admission that the United 
States should accept the peace of Munich and all that it 
signified, was speaking the thoughts of his countrymen. 
In such as remain of our liberal newspapers he was 
roundly chastised. The editor of the New York Post, most 
eloquently speaking the thoughts of all democrats and 
liberals, said: — 
“If this precious specimen of diplomatic expediency 
had been written in the British Foreign Office it could 
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not have served better to bolster the propaganda of 
Prime Minister Chamberlain.” 

Many a commentator expressed surprise that so 
“democratic” an ambassador could have made such an 
utterance as the cables reported Mr. Kennedy to be 
making before a distinguished audience of Britishers. 
Perhaps if they had trusted less to memory and more to 
facts they would not have been astounded. For Patrick 
Joseph Kennedy, handy-man of the New Deal, was not 
out of character when he intimated that Uncle Sam 
should shake the hand of Hitler. The Boston banker, it is 
true, chews gum, puts his feet on his desk, handles tele- 
phones like a Hollywood managing editor, plays a good 
game of golf, and has nine children: he is thoroughly 
American. It is also true that he was, as he boasts, “‘the 
first person with more than $12 in his pocket to come out 
for Mr. Roosevelt.” And the record shows that twice 
Mr. Roosevelt has called him from his comparative 
obscurity to head an important New Deal commission. 

But those attributes do not sum up the whole man 
Kennedy. If one traces his career, his suggestion that, 
after the rape of Czechoslovakia, the United States 
should crawl to Germany, hat in hand, whining that by- 
gones be bygones, and pleading for an extension of the 
Munich peace to the New World, becomes less astound- 
ing. Joe Kennedy — from the days when his father 
was The Nestor of Boston’s old Ward Two — has always 
distrusted the processes of democracy and has longed for 
a “leader who would lead.” 


JosePpH Patrick KENNEDY is fifty years old. He was born 
on Webster street, East Boston, the same section of the 
Puritan city where his father, Patrick Joseph Kennedy, 
the son of an Irish immigrant, had also been born. Poli- 
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tics was the passion of Patrick Joseph’s life, but he earned 
a decent living in the coal business and as part-owner of a 
couple of saloons. He helped organize two banks, when 
he was not busy serving in the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, the State Senate, or as election and 
fire commissioner of Boston. The Kennedy family were 
far from poverty stricken. Patrick, a member of the so- 
called “board of strategy” of the old-line city Demo- 
cratic machine, always had the right connections. 

Young Joe and his sisters grew up in comfortable 
surroundings. Joe first went to a parochial school, then 
he attended Boston’s famed Latin School. During the 
summers he was a candy butcher on a harbor steamer or 
an errand boy in one of his father’s banks. He entered 
Harvard in the class of 1912. In his junior year he pooled 
his funds with some fellow-students, bought an old sight- 
seeing bus, and by the time graduation came along, he 
had netted a profit of nearly $5,000. Everything he did 
after that was profitable. 

Although by circumstance somewhat removed from 
the more baneful social influences of Harvard, Joe was 
not a nonentity. He played second base on the Varsity 
team and had the big league scouts offering him a job 
his last season? He was a good but not brilliant student. 
His ambition was to make money. Upon graduation he 
took a job with the State Department of Banks as an 
examiner, which paid him enough money to marry 
Miss Rose Fitzgerald, daughter of the Mayor who sang 
Sweet Adeline so well in happier days, and move to 
Roxbury, a slightly more select section of Boston proper 
than East Boston. 

When he was twenty-six years old he became the 
youngest president of a bank in America. The bank was 
the Columbia Trust Company, a small, conservative 
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bank. It was one of the two his father had helped estab- 
lish. Joe had the right connections, too. From all ac- 
counts he deserved the trust placed in him by his father 
and his associates. He had majored in economics, he 
respected the Boston banking traditions, he was sound, 
conservative and smart. He might have remained a bank 
president, but the War came along. 

Joe Kennedy did not enlist, but he did his duty by his 
country. Charles M. Schwab, the steel-master, came to 
Boston looking for someone to manage the Fore River 
shipyards of his Bethlehem Steel Company. He selected 
the young bank president as assistant manager of the 
yards at Quincy, and Joe became boss of about 50,000 
workers, not all of whom wore silk shirts. This was an 
important phase of his career. In the course of his ship- 
building duties he met the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Franklin D. Roosevelt. Both men of action, both 
haters of red tape, both Harvard men, they became fast 
friends. 

Early in 1919, when Joe was thirty-one years old, he 
met Galen Stone, head of the powerful financial house of 
Hayden-Stone Company. Stone liked his aggressive man- 
ner and hired him away from Mr. Schwab, making him 
manager of the Boston branch of the banking firm. He 
stayed there five years and learned a lot about ways to 
make money. With his banking, shipbuilding and invest- 
ing experiences behind him he went into business for 
himself. He was successful, enough so, at least, to be able 
to raise $1,000,000, the price it cost him to buy out 
the Film Booking Offices from their London backers and 
become one of the most important figures in the amuse- 
ment business of Broadway, Boston and Hollywood. 
Interested with him in the deal were the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, General Electric and the Westinghouse 
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Manufacturing Co. There was no question about Joe’s 
having made some pretty good connections on his own. 

Within two years he was business manager for Pathé 
News, chairman of the board of the Keith-Albee-Or- 
pheum, operators of 30 theatres in New York City alone, 
and the recognized financial genius of the amusement 
world. In 1928 he cleaned up a sizeable fortune in RKO 
stock, in one of the few (some say one of two) pools he 
was ever involved in. This was just when the talkie 
was being given its first commercial bath. Soon there- 
after came the crash of 1929. Joe Kennedy seems to have 
escaped its consequences better than most. One journalist 
wrote that he “rode the market down and grew rich 
out of the depression.” He was already rich. He had to 
be, to support his growing family, and maintain his 
large house in Bronxville, New York. Up to this time he 
had never actively engaged in politics. Few people knew 
about him or had ever heard of his name. He was still 
a good friend of Franklin D. Roosevelt, who now was 
Governor of New York. 

Retired from business because of ill health, Joe Ken- 
nedy fretted in his Bronxville study. Mr. Hoover’s stu- 
pidity and inactivity in the face of the international 
financial crisis angered him. He soon arrived at the con- 
clusion that what America needed was, in his own words, 
a man of action; someone with the capacity to get things 
done; a commander who would give orders to go ahead 
and get his authority afterwards. In brief, what he wanted 
was “‘a leader who will lead.” His choice was Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. 

In 1932 the wealthy Mr. Kennedy gave his time, his 
ardent vocabulary, his tireless energy and about $30,000 
to help put his favorite man of action in the White 
House. Many observers thought he would be rewarded 
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with at least a Cabinet post. President Roosevelt’s astute 
political advisor, the late Louis McHenry Howe, stymied 
that. The time had come, he said, to toss the money 
changers out of the temple, and to have a money-changer 
hanging around the White House might be embarrassing. 
So Joe Kennedy, fully understanding, went back to 
making money. He was one of the backers of an im- 
portant pool which did pretty well with Somerset Im- 
porters, a liquor combination. 


THE First concerted Tory attack on the New Deal came 
with the passage of the Securities and Exchange Act. 
Characteristically, President Roosevelt assigned his old 
friend, who probably knew as much about the machina- 
tions of Wall Street as any man could after being in it 
so long, to head the newly created commission. The 
liberal press gasped. Wall Street, it said, had captured 
The New Deal. The Herald Tribune chuckled with glee. 

If the statement he issued when he took the assignment 
were recast in the past tense it would become a state- 
ment of what he did. He said there was to be no vindic- 
tiveness, no concealed punishment, no grudges to satisfy. 
All the old practices were not wrong. Business was not 
to be viewed with suspicion. Mr. Kennedy sat not as a 
judge upon the sins of Wall Street. Instead he was a 
cheerful cop who walked his beat lightly, whistling. 
Like a London bobby, he carried no gun. He did not 
bother Mr. Richard Whitney and he did not raid the 
bank of Morgan. From the point of view of business he 
was a good administrator. He held the job early in 1935 
and resigned the following September, the praises of the 
conservative press ringing in his ears. 

Having shown that the New Deal and Big Business 
could lie down together, Mr. Kennedy whiled away his 
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time after this, writing a book telling his fellow specula- 
tors why he advocated a second term for Roosevelt. There 
was not a single Leftish page in the volume. It was a good 
account of how the New Deal was keeping the people 
happy and doing away with any necessity for drastic 
changes in the American way of life. Planned action, he 
said, is imperative, or else capitalism and the American 
scheme will be jeopardized and the American people 
might very well attempt more radical things than the 
New Dealers advocated. He called the New Deal a 
Christian program of social justice. 

In March, 1937, President Roosevelt called his handy 
man back from retirement, which he had spent untan- 
gling the financial difficulties of one of the larger units of 
the motion picture industry. This time he was assigned 
to set in motion the machinery designed to revivify the 
American merchant marine. It was a man-sized task. 
He tackled it with the energy for which he is famous. 
His he-man, determined method of doing things was, 
however, not exactly the type needed to solve all the 
problems of this self-abused industry. If all he had had 
to contend with had been ships and shipping, he would 
have done a good administrative job. But unfortunately 
ships are handled by men and, in this instance, by men 
who were intent upon organization to end the age-long 
poverty of their craft. 

Joe Kennedy was well equipped for the technical as- 
pects of this administrative post. He could understand 
mail contracts, he had had experience as a ship builder, 
and the financial complexities of administering the Mari- 
time Commission were paper matters he could handle 
at his busy, phone-littered desk. What he could not cope 
with was the human element. From the beginning he 
was antagonistic to the unions. He assumed that the 
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merchant marine could be classed with the army and 
navy and therefore be immune to unionization and its 
cash costs. Labor, under the C.I.O., was on the march 
when he took office. It had Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins on its side. Joe Kennedy blustered, got angry, 
did his best to stem the tide. He wanted to set up an 
arbitration board, the obvious purpose of which was to 
break organization of the maritime industry. Joe Ken- 
nedy was withdrawn from the bridge before he foundered 
the ship on a reef. That would have been embarrassing 
to the New Deal which is occasionally conscious of its 
debt to organized labor. At the height of his struggle, 
President Roosevelt sent him to London as Ambassador 
to the Court of St. James. 

In his first public speech, made before some 400 am- 
bassadors and others high in British official life, he spoke 
of America’s middle way; he said it was not wise to as- 
sume that America would fight under no circumstances 
short of invasion; and said that America would travel the 
middle road until events showed which way to turn. 

Evidently he had no difficulty in determining which 
course he felt America should follow. His Trafalgar 
Day speech, quoted at the beginning of this sketch, is his 
answer. Joe Kennedy, banker, speculator, admirer of 
strong men who act first and ask afterwards, ameliorator 
of business and castigator of labor, characteristically de- 
cided that Chamberlain’s peace with the dictators was 
the right way to do things. He spoke but two paragraphs 
in his speech on this theme. But they left no doubt that 
Joe Kennedy, Ambassador to Great Britain, had learned 
the tradition of his office. 


IN HIS PERSONAL life Joe Kennedy is a simple man. Before 
he went abroad that elder statesman, John F. Fitzgerald, 
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said that his son-in-law would make a good ambassador 
because “‘Joe is a peaceful man.” He is; peace and se- 
curity are the natural desires of one who has fathered 
nine children. The nine Kennedys are the motivation 
of his life. For them he has sought his riches. He is able 
to extend his hopes for their future into his hopes for the 
future of his country. Mrs. Kennedy is one of his most 
charming assets. Despite her nine children, she is still 
remarkably pretty and very youthful. 

Besides his Bronxville home, he has a house on Cape 
Cod, another in Florida. His favorite sport is swimming, 
but he likes horseback riding, and recently he took up 
golf and surprised everyone, including himself, by making 
a hole-in-one at Stoke Poges last spring. 

He has prodigious energy. When he has work to do he 
rises with the sun, takes a ride in the park before a big 
breakfast; then he devours the morning newspapers and 
gets to his office by nine o’clock. In New York he com- 
mutes from Bronxville to Rockefeller Center. He likes to 
entertain, especially at dinner parties, where his Irish 
charm is infectious. He is a moderate drinker. 

In the office he works with his sleeves rolled up, dic- 
tating furiously, handling phones like a demon. He 
lunches on crackers and milk at his desk. His horn- 
rimmed glasses give him a studious look and he is well 
read. He likes time for meditation and play. In Washing- 
ton, before they split over fiscal matters, he liked to 
wander with Secretary Morgenthau in the tree-shaded 
treasury park, sit under the trees and talk. Usually 
gay, seemingly carefree, he has his serious moments. 

Joe Kennedy is not much of a philosopher. He likes 
direct action, the shortest way. He once said that one of 
the penalties we have to pay for living under a democ- 
racy is that we don’t know exactly what we want and 
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another is that we cannot agree upon procedure to get it. 

Perhaps he best expressed himself, on the subject he 
knows best, when he said: ““The collaboration of business 
and government would be greatly facilitated if the com- 
mercial interests of the country would only get together 
on what they want. The trouble is that no two people 
agree . . . upon the faults of our economic system and 
the steps that should be taken to set it right. If only the 
business interests could agree on what they want and 
then come to the government in a codéperative spirit I 
think there would be a good chance we might get some- 
where.” 

No theorist, no follower of any dogma, Joe Kennedy 
thinks there is no need for antagonism in this world. 
Dictatorships and democracies can live happily side by 
side. The haves and the have nots can be happy on the 
same street. All we need is a “leader who will lead” and 


get things done. 


You Know Then 


I never have mastered the tongue to call 
The course of the heart-beats before they go, 
And never have had the heart to crawl 
Ahead of the iron interval 

Between what is and what may be so. 


I never have known a thing at all 

Until it had shown all there was to show. 

I always hope for a tree to be tall, 

I always look for the tree to fall — 

Well, when it happens — then you know. 
EDWARD A. RICHARDS 





An American Publicist Believes 
the President Needs a Catch-phrase 


Our State Department 


By in Search of 


QUINCY 
A SLOGAN 
HOWE 


HE disappearance of a myth sometimes produces 

more confusion than the disappearance of a nation. 
Czechoslovakia was not the only casualty at Munich; 
with it went the whole conception of collective security, 
parallel action and quarantine on which President Roose- 
velt had based American foreign policy since his Chicago 
speech of October 5, 1937. This policy never com- 
manded the support of a majority of Americans. Polls 
of public opinion showed 70 per cent of the people 
demanding more rigid neutrality legislation. The Ludlow 
Amendment proposing a popular referendum on any 
overseas war aroused literally unprecedented enthusiasm 
— not because the country was pacifistic but because it 
did not trust the course the President was attempting to 
follow. The same polls of public opinion that urged 
strict neutrality also endorsed the naval expansion pro- 
gram. People simply had reservations about the purposes 
‘ for which the Navy was being built. 

In a sense, of course, the Munich Agreement discredits 
the President, the State Department, The New York 
Times and all the champions of an interventionist foreign 
policy. The isolationists can say “I told you so.” But the 
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fact that this is all the isolationists have to say leaves the 
President with a stronger hand than ever. If he plays his 
cards right he can retain the support of the intervention- 
ists and at the same time enlist the isolationists in the 
same crusade he began preaching at Chicago in the name 
of quarantine. All he need do is change a few slogans. 

What happened at Munich? Germany won the Second 
World War without firing a shot. France became a third- 
rate Power. The Soviet Union ceased, momentarily, 
to count for anything at all in European affairs. The 
British Empire suffered incomparably its greatest defeat 
since the time of Napoleon. 

These obvious consequences of Munich leap to the eye. 
But there is a lot of other leaping going on in other quar- 
ters. Consistent only in his devotion to increased arma- 
ments, Mr. Roosevelt now mounts guard over the West- 
ern hemisphere and prepares to leap on any Fascist 
who leaps in that direction. In September, however, 
at the height of the war crisis, Mr. Roosevelt forgot all 
about quarantines of war-making nations. He merely 
urged Hitler to continue negotiations and to avoid war. 
Hitler followed this advice — at the suggestion of his 
friend, Mussolini, who had already urged a four-Power 
conference before he, too, received a message from 
Roosevelt. None of these Presidential messages suggested 
what kind of conference should be held or what form the 
negotiations should take. When, however, the Soviet 
Union and Czechoslovakia were excluded from Munich, 
the Administration protested that this was not at all 
the kind of conference it had in mind and a month later 
President Roosevelt told the New York Herald Tribune’s 
Forum on Current Problems, “There can be no peace 
if the reign of law is to be replaced by a recurrent sancti- 
fication of sheer force. There can be no peace if national 
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policy adopts as a deliberate instrument the threat of 
war.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s reflections on the Munich Agreement 
may be sound enough but.they would carry more con- 
viction if he had not himself helped to open the door to 
exactly the kind of settlement to which he later objected. 
The trouble is that he delivered three totally different 
and irreconcilable declarations of foreign policy within 
a twelve-month period. From October, 1937, to Sep- 
tember, 1938, he urged quarantining aggressors. During 
September he urged not quarantine but negotiation, 
even going so far as to offer this advice to the head of 
the most powerful of all the “war-making nations.” 
Then, in October, 1938, repenting the results of his 
intervention in Europe, he decided to confine his energies 
to Latin America and announced that the United States 
was “determined to use every endeavor in order that 
the Western hemisphere may work out its own interre- 
lated salvation in the light of its own interrelated ex- 
perience.” 

To this definite commitment he added the following 
more general observation, “And we affirm our faith 
that whatever choice of way of life a people makes, that 
choice must not threaten the world with the disaster 
of war. The impact of such a disaster cannot be confined. 
It releases a floodtide of evil emotion fatal to civilized 
living. That statement applies not to the Western hem- 
isphere alone but to the whole of Europe and Asia and 
Africa and the islands of the sea.” 

The implications of this paragraph account for the 
armament frenzy that has now seized the whole Ameri- 
can press and the whole Roosevelt Administration. 
Scarcely a dissenting voice has been raised from any 
quarter; it is now the universal assumption in high places 
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that the collapse of collective security at the hands of 
the four Munich powers — Germany, Italy, France and 
England — means that Germany will be able to domi- 
nate Europe at least as long as France did after Versailles 
and may even usurp Britain’s place as the mightiest im- 
perial Power on earth. Because the apostles of collective 
security have suffered such a rude awakening, they now 
rush to the other extreme and substitute for their naive 
belief in the League of Nations and internationalism 
an equally naive belief in German invincibility which 
they mistakenly identify with “power politics.” 

Actually, the world of “‘power politics” is as old as 
history. On September 20, 1938, The New York Times 
stated in a leading editorial on ““The End of an Epoch” 
that “This is the end of the whole system of collective 
security built up in the post-War treaties. It is the end of 
that system because a demonstration will have been 
given, in the very heart of Europe, before the eyes of the 
world and in a manner which leaves no possible room 
for doubt, that force and force alone is the determining 
factor in the relationship of nations.” But when was force 
not the “‘determining factor?” How did the “‘whole system 
of collective security’ come into being except as a result 
of the World War? The very words “post-War treaties” 
show that the statement contradicts itself. 


THe MunicH AGREEMENT Calls, as few events in history 
have, for the most sober and humble stock-taking. Of 
course, it knocks collective security into a cocked hat; 
of course, too, it makes simon-pure isolationism equally 
fantastic. With Germany taking Rumania into camp a 
month after Munich; with Japan capturing Canton and 
Hankow; with Franco hoping to be accorded belliger- 
ent rights, Latin America has about as much bearing on 
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the present situation as Mars — even from the point of 
view of the United States. Another crisis surely threatens 
before 1939 has run its course — and it will not be a 
German bombardment of Buenos Aires or a Japanese 
landing party in Lower California. 

Whether the Administration knows it or not, the mili- 
tary preparations now under way relate not to the West- 
ern hemisphere but to developments in Europe and Asia. 
Only an enormously increased Navy can preserve the 
Open Door policy. Only mass production of American 
fighting planes can give Great Britain and France the 
air force they cannot build themselves to oppose Ger- 
many. 

Perhaps the next crisis will not result in war. Perhaps 
Germany will inflict still another diplomatic defeat on 
France and Britain. It is not impossible that Britain may 
even become the tail to Hitler’s kite and that the two 
nations will engage in a very different kind of parallel 
action than The New York Times had in mind a year ago. 
All these speculations, however, leave out of account two 
fundamental processes that still go forward in Europe 
and Asia. 

In the first place, the crux of the European situation 
is not the emergence of Germany as the foremost power 
on the continent. The real significance of Munich is that 
counter-revolution now bestrides Europe. For Europe is 
in the throes of one of those periodic social convulsions, 
similar to the Thirty Years’ War and the Napoleonic 
era. Not only is nation set against nation; they are divided 
within themselves, not always along class lines. For the 
real issue at stake is the continental integration of Europe. 
Furthermore, this process goes forward during a period 
of general capitalist decline. Germany occupies the key 
position geographically and in almost every other sense. 
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Even the Hitler régime, though originally financed by 
conservative capitalists, has many anti-capitalistic attri- 
butes. Whether it possesses or can develop enough of 
these attributes to carry through the job of continental 
integration that it has begun remains to be seen. 

At Munich those conservative groups inside France 
and Britain, corresponding to the conservative groups 
inside Germany that brought Hitler to power, decided 
to let Hitler try to organize Europe. If his plans of ex- 
pansion involve the destruction of British and French 
capitalism or if he is replaced by a revolutionary régime 
— with or without war — it will not be the first time in 
history that a doomed social order was hoist by its own 


petard. 


AsIA Is PASSING through a different phase —a phase 
that is more like some of the earlier revolutionary periods 
that have marked European history. In both China and 
India a native middle class has come into existence side 
by side with a native industrial system. In Japan this 
class has developed an industrial society that has concen- 
trated more power in fewer hands than even the most 
highly industrialized nations of the west. In other words, 
the rapid industrialization of Asia has created a national- 
ist revolution similar to the various European revolutions 
which also went hand in hand with the spread of the 
factory system there. Where this may end it is impossi- 
ble to foresee. 

The point, however, is that if this analysis holds water, 
it is quite fantastic to foresee Germany calmly proceeding 
from conquest to conquest in Europe, the Soviet Union 
permanently neutralized and Japan able to administer 
those sections of the Far East that Germany does not 
take over from Great Britain. Rather does it seem proba- 
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ble that Germany’s imperial ambitions will collide with 
some French or British interest or else that internal dis- 
sension, most likely in France, will upset the whole 
Munich settlement. As for Japan, it cannot avoid social 
disturbances inside China and perhaps inside its own 
islands. 

Such calculations as these illuminate far more than 
any day-dreams about Latin American trade or Fascist 
penetration of the New World the real purpose of the 
Roosevelt armament program. The slogans of 1937 have 
been consigned to the ash can. Quarantine is quarantined. 
Business men vie with the President in their denuncia- 
tions of Fascism. “The American way” has replaced 
“collective security” as the rallying-cry against dictator- 
ship. 

These slogans make a far stronger appeal to the average 
American than such metaphysical nonsense as “‘quaran- 
tine” and “parallel action.” Vague references to “‘dic- 
tatorships versus democracies” arouse anything but vague 
memories of the last crusade to save the world for de- 
mocracy. Yet the purpose of all those now beating the 
drum for big armaments is the same as the purpose of all 
those who were beating the drum for parallel action a 
year ago —in many cases, indeed, they are the same 
people. That purpose is to line up the United States 
with the British Empire and other defenders of the status 
quo against change of every description. 

A year ago the interventionists took into camp an as- 
sortment of liberal internationalists, pacifists and radicals 
who, for different reasons, wanted to create a solid front 
of the democratic powers plus the Soviet Union against 
the anti-Communist bloc. These strange bedfellows per- 
suaded many peaceable liberals to forget about their 
disapproval of big armaments. Even the labor movement 
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remained surprisingly passive as government funds which 
were sorely needed for slum clearance, public works and 
direct relief went into battleships and other preparations 
for war on distant continents. 

Having taken labor and the liberals into camp, the 
Administration will now have no difficulty whatever 
persuading a large section of isolationist opinion to en- 
dorse its policies. For the bulk of isolationist opinion in- 
clines much more to the views of William Randolph 
Hearst than to the views of Norman Thomas and as long 
as it can be convinced that the new super-armament 
program does not mean collective security or parallel 
action, it will support Mr. Roosevelt all the way. This 
year the isolationists are hooting at the interventionists, 
ridiculing Britain’s democratic pretensions, scoffing at 
the demise of the League of Nations. But he who laughs 
last laughs best. A year from now the triumphant iso- 
lationists may find that they, in their turn, have been 
sold just as phoney a bill of goods as the interventionists 
were sold last year. The crusade for the status quo goes 
forward with redoubled power. Only the banners have 
been changed. 





Are We Isolationist? 
American Public Opinion 
Is Highly Flexible 


Our Storm-Cellar 


Policy 


HAROLD B. HINTON 


MERICAN isolation is one of the many imponder- 
ables in the European situation growing out of the 
so-called Agreement of Munich. As a matter of fact, 
American isolation may have contributed to the turning 
of the tide which started to recede at the meeting last 
September in the Bavarian capital — the tide of inter- 
national relationships based on respect for the pledged 
word in dealings between countries. At this point, it is 
hardly profitable to speculate on the utilitarian side of 
the Munich gathering. All we know is that immediate 
conflict was avoided, and most of us are inclined to agree 
that a war, if war there must be, is better deferred than 
launched tomorrow. 

For Americans, it is probably more useful just now to 
examine their country’s réle in the recent crisis. We are 
an emotional and excitable people. We tend to take sides 
in every quarrel, even if it is not of any direct con- 
cern to us. One has only to hark back to the days of 
what the Irish call “the trouble” to realize how deeply 
the people of this country can become sentimentally 
involved in a conflict not their own. 

There is no reason to believe that this American 
tendency has grown or diminished. The events of the past 
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few months, starting with the annexation of Austria by 
the Third Reich, have displayed once again that the 
volatile American public is always violently partisan, 
whatever its elected representatives may say to the con- 
trary. It is apparently good politics in this country to 
curse dictators, for example, at the dinner table, but to 
elect to public office men who will carefully avoid any 
utterances calculated to give offence to these worthies. 

The only difference between the old days and the pres- 
ent is that we have finally convinced the rulers of Europe 
that we mean what our statesmen say and not what we 
say. No responsible negotiator in the recent European 
crisis, with the exception of Herr Hitler, could make any 
plans on the basis of support by the United States. The 
Fihrer, at least, could go ahead on the assumption that 
he would not have this country against him, in the event 
of conflict, and he knew that no conceivable set of cir- 
cumstances would ever place us on his side. To that 
extent, American isolation played into the German hand. 

It is now no secret that the French Government, and 
probably the British, bent every effort in the early days 
of September to find out from American policy-making 
officials what the attitude of the United States would be 
in the event Europe was plunged into war. Our leaders, 
from President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull right down 
the line, quite properly told diplomatic inquirers that 
they did not know. 

Along with their understandable official reticence, our 
responsible officials for the past several years have given 
themselves to public pronouncements which have lent 
themselves to varying interpretations in Europe. That is 
to say, the plain people of Europe have been encouraged 
or discouraged in turn, as the speeches of Messrs. Roose- 
velt, Hull e¢ al. took different turns. The foreign Minis- 
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ters and Prime Ministers who had to make decisions have 
done so by including us out, to borrow the immortal 
words of Sam Goldwyn. 

But the man in the street is in a different position. He 
can hardly be expected to be sufficiently cognizant of 
the peculiar American constitutional system under which 
the President, the Secretary of State and other highly 
placed personages can make public declarations of the 
highest importance without in any way committing 
their country to a course of action. That sort of thing 
could not happen in any European country, with their 
cabinet systems. There are still unfortunates in Europe 
who are waiting for President Roosevelt to quarantine 
those aggressors he mentioned in the famous Chicago 
speech. 

Among ourselves, we understand the nature of these 
trial balloons which our leaders send up from time to 
time. None of us seriously believed that our President 
was announcing a major development in foreign policy 
when he chose to deliver this pronouncement instead 
of discussing the agricultural situation in Chicago. Nor 
were we surprised when our Congress resolutely declined 
to do anything about it at its next session. 

Consider how different is the position of the average, 
intelligent European who has only his scanty newspaper 
reports of American developments and an occasional 
radio broadcast on which to base his opinions of what is 
happening in the New World. Here was an American 
President who had just been reélected by an enormous 
majority over what our European friend had been led 
to believe was the unanimous opposition of the omnipo- 
tent monied classes. Why should not this president, 
the European asked himself, point his country to a New 
Deal in foreign relations as well as in domestic affairs? 
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We know the answer, but the man-in-the-street on the 
other side of the Atlantic is still in the dark. 

At a critical point in the developing European crisis, 
just before Mr. Chamberlain flew to Berchtesgaden and 
Godesberg, President Roosevelt struck a new note at a 
press conference he held on September 9 at Hyde Park. 
The President said, in effect, that the United States could 
not be counted in any “stop Hitler” movement. He was in- 
dubitably right, but the effect in Europe at that explosive 
moment was to strengthen Hitler’s hand. His statement 
was given wide circulation in the German press, which 
had carefully abstained from recording previous declara- 
tions in the contrary sense, and the net result was not 
at all what he intended. There were American diplomats 
in Europe, working under the closest instructions from 
the State Department, who felt like a football player carry- 
ing the ball who is cut down from behind by one of his 
own team-mates. 


ALL OF THIs is not intended to suggest that the réle of 
the United States in the recent European situation was 
an important one, for it was not. Mr. Roosevelt’s messages 
to Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini at the height of the 
crisis were probably on the right side, but things had 
moved too far and too swiftly for any American words to 
bear much weight. Chamberlain, Daladier, Bene’, 
Mussolini and, above all, Hitler, had long since made 
their plans on the assumption that the United States 
may be safely disregarded so long as it is not directly 
attacked. They have only to read our extant legislation, 
including the Neutrality Act and the Johnson Act, with 
an understanding of the constitutional situation which 
prevents the President from doing anything other than 
these statutes provide until Congress, in its wisdom, sees 
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fit to direct him toward another policy, to justify their 
opinion if they ever waver. 

It has constantly amazed me, since my return to this 
country, to find many of my friends, including some high 
in the councils of the Administration, believing that 
President Roosevelt’s intervention was a decisive factor 
in preventing the general European war that seemed so 
imminent in the last days of September. To the casual 
contemporary observer this is completely unjustified. 
The United States had placed itself too plainly on record 
in the knowledge of European chancelleries for any 
sudden move of its President to alter the situation. 
Humble Europeans may look to us to implement our 
highly moral declarations, but their leaders know better. 

Despite the denials of our professional Anglophobes, 
there is probably a better popular understanding of 
American public opinion in Great Britain than in any 
other European country. After all, the common people 
there feel very much as ours do here. They don’t want to 
fight unless they have to, and the only compelling reason 
they can now imagine would be an attack on their own 
country. There was no popular enthusiasm, as Mr. 
Chamberlain knew only too well, for the defense of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Even so, one often hears voiced a wistful desire for a 
Pax Anglo-Americana. The conversational sponsors of 
such an arrangement quickly and apologetically admit 
they are indulging in wishful thinking, and acknowledge 
that their idea will never bear fruit. Mr. Chamberlain 
and his pragmatic aides do not subscribe to this kind of 
dreaming. They tell themselves that the theory of an 
imposed peace, such as is inherent in the idea, has been 
given a thorough trial during the past twenty years and 
has only brought the world to the verge of another general 
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war. What Mr. Chamberlain is now trying to do is to 
bring about an agreed peace. Whether he can succeed, 
considering the adversaries with whom he must seek 
agreement, is highly problematical, but he intends to 
pursue his course without the aid of the United States. 

The American who believes that the threat of immi- 
nent war has been lifted by recent developments may 
want to ponder what his country could do to defer 
to a more distant date, at least, the conflict toward which 
most of the civilized world seems to be headed. Among 
other steps, he might want to consider the advisability 
of trying to project the policy of non-participation, which 
we mistakenly call neutrality, over the whole of the West- 
ern hemisphere. A New World which, with the excep- 
tion of Canada, refused to have anything to do with the 
quarrels of the Old World, whatever their merits, might 
have a greater influence than the United States acting 
on its own. 

Something of the kind was essayed, and defeated, at 
Buenos Aires at the end of 1936, when the twenty-one 
American republics met in extraordinary session at the 
suggestion of President Roosevelt. The occasion for the 
meeting was the happy circumstance that, for the first 
time in many years, all of the nations of the Western 
hemisphere were at peace. 

The United States delegation proceeded to Buenos 
Aires armed with a more or less well delineated plan 
for a common neutrality policy for the Pan American 
Union, modeled on the Neutrality Act then in effect, 
which Congress was expected to strengthen at its next 
session. The scheme was coldly received by Argentina, 
Peru and other Latin American countries which were 
enthusiastic members of the League of Nations. Their 
reasoning was, at that time, quite logical. The League, on 
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the protection of which they counted for the preservation 
of their sovereignty, imposed on them certain obligations. 
Adherence to the proposed isolationist plan might run 
counter to these obligations. 

The American republics are about to assemble in 
conference again. They are to meet at Lima on December 
9 for the eighth regular conference which has been held 
since the Pan American Union was formed. (The meeting 
at Buenos Aires was not one of these. The Seventh Con- 
ference of American States met at Montevideo in 1933.) 

At the forthcoming meeting, the stature of the League 
of Nations will not be so high as it was two years ago. 
There have been internal political changes, notably in 
Argentina, which will affect the approach of the different 
delegates to the problem of continental security. It is 
possible that, out of these different conditions, an ap- 
proach to a common policy may have more chance of 
success than it has ever had before. 

There is a proposal for an American Association of 
Nations, put forward by the governments of Colombia 
and the Dominican Republic. This plan appears to have 
the opposition (although it has not been officially voiced) 
of the large countries, notably the United States and 
Argentina, on the ground that it contains all of the weak- 
nesses which caused the League of Nations to flounder. 
It is unlikely that this or similar schemes will get far, 
but their discussion at Lima may contribute to clear 
thinking on the problem of common concern which they 
are intended to solve. 


In appiTION to this multilateral consideration of the 
difficulty of keeping out of war, the United States will 
have the opportunity of viewing the problem from more 
closely at hand when Congress convenes in January. 
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The outcome of the debates on Capitol Hill is uncertain. 
The only thing that is certain is that there will be plenty 
of debate. 

The “cash and carry” clause of the Neutrality Act 
expires by limitation next spring. It may be taken for 
granted that it will not be permitted to die without dis- 
cussion. Although it has never been tried out, there are 
many members of both houses of Congress who believe 
it traces the happy middle ground between extreme 
isolation and imminent involvement which must be the 
keynote of American foreign policy in time of general 
war. Under its provisions, all commerce with belliger- 
ents, with the exception of traffic in arms, which would 
be strictly prohibited, would be conducted on such a 
basis that all right, title and interest in any shipments to 
belligerent nations or their nationals would be trans- 
ferred away from American citizens before the cargoes 
were allowed to depart from American shores. 

This and other provisos of the Neutrality Act would be 
applicable against all belligerents alike. The Johnson 
Act, forbidding loans by the American government or its 
citizens to foreign governments, their subdivisions or 
agents, so long as their governments are in default on 
payments due the Treasury of the United States, would 
exercise a restraining influence on all of the major 
governments of the world, with the exception of Japan, 
during peace time, and the Neutrality Act would extend 
its prohibitions in time of war to all belligerents. 

The Ludlow resolution, to provide for a popular 
referendum before Congress could declare war, except 
in case of actual invasion and certain other unlikely 
contingencies, will doubtless come up for discussion 
again. It must not be forgotten that this proposition 
once secured the signatures of an outright majority of 
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the members of the House of Representatives, although 
it never came up for an actual vote. If enacted as an 
amendment to the Constitution, it would form yet an- 
other unmistakable signpost guiding European statesmen 
to a complete disregard of the United States in making 
their plans. 

The experienced political prognosticators are predict- 
ing that the trend in American foreign policy, as reflected 
by Congressional debate and enactment, will be still fur- 
ther in the direction of pulling in the horns. The storm 
cellar philosophy will have the upper hand, they reason. 

Before any final votes are taken, however, the unpre- 
dictable American public will have plenty of opportunity 
to make itself heard. It must decide whether it wants 
this country to remain a negligible factor in the shaping 
of world events, or whether the United States should 
take an active part in fending off imminent evil. 

If we want to take our chances in actively working for 
peace there are certain obvious steps that must be taken. 
The Neutrality Act must be modified in such a manner 
as to permit its prohibitions to be applied against aggres- 
sors only (with all of the inherent difficulties attached to 
the determination of the aggressor by whatever method 
adopted), leaving the country free to give moral and ma- 
terial aid to those nations defending themselves against 
unprovoked aggression. The Johnson Act would have 
to be made equally flexible, so that prospective victims 
of aggression, by our own definition, could prepare them- 
selves against the expected onslaught. The Ludlow reso- 
lution would have to be defeated in such a decisive man- 
ner that it would not be presented again. ie 

The United States would have to adopt the philosophy 
of the seasoned political campaigner: 

“Don’t tell °em. Let ’em guess.” 





The Barquentine By Any Other Name— 


Telumah aie 


By CHARLOTTE AIKEN YARBOROUGH 


HERE WERE MEN at the helm, but there was always 
‘aa triumph above their efforts in the way the Telumah 
would ride into the harbor from which she had first sailed. 

On days when the southwest wind piled fog against the 
amethyst cliffs, and the waves of the Bay of Fundy 
slashed the breakwater of Saint Davids, the three masts 
of the barquentine tore the fog apart, and her black 
bow loomed toward the wharves as she skirted the sand- 
bar and, finding the channel, moved with a victorious 
easing of sail into her anchorage at the western wharf. 

Her captain, whose father, the ship’s first master, had 
lived out his life in her command, thought that these 
islands were a little like the Telumah in their graciousness. 

“She is really amiable, Lora, not just obedient,” he 
told his wife after one of his voyages to the Caribbean. 

“If only you owned her,” Lora said. 

“Some day. Some day, you'll see,”’ Oliver answered. 

“T wonder. You love her too much. You think too 
much about how fine she is. You don’t plan to own her.” 

Oliver waited as though he were repeating the words 
to himself, and then smiled. 

*‘Wait for the right wind, Lora,” he said quietly. Lora 
raised her shoulders dubiously, but because he would 
be in port but a few days and because she had not seen 
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him for two months, she crossed the wharf and put her 
hand under his arm. 

*‘Would you like to go on board now?” he asked, en- 
folding her hand. 

“No, not now,” Lora quickly answered, but seeing 
disappointment in his face, she qualified her answer. 
“All right, if you want me to.” 

While the Téelumah was anchored in the harbor, even 
Lora admired the sweep of her prow and the thrust of 
her masts, and listened attentively to the stories of her 
docility, of how the Telumah had ridden at anchor when 
other ships broke away rebellious in gales, or how she 
had come around with magical response to avoid being 
struck broadside by a bombardment of waves. Lora 
heard such accounts more often from the other officers 
or the crew than from the captain. Oliver was not given 
to talking about the vessel, but on shore scarcely a night 
passed without his quietly leaving his bed and crossing 
the road to the harbor to see how the Telumah was 
spending her night. 

Sometimes after he had left the house for one of these 
visits, Lora would lie awake picturing the high grace 
of the barquentine. Once when Oliver had been gone for 
almost an hour, she had surprised herself by beginning 
to cry; but since it made her angry to be discovered 
crying, she had stopped and pretended to be sleeping 
when he had returned. 

The next day at high tide she had waved to him from 
the wharf as she watched the Telumah carry him into the 
bay; and that night she had dreamed that she was the 
Telumah. 

On this voyage occurred the first failure of the Telumah 
to respond to her signals for guidance, but such a failure 
as even Oliver’s reticence could not keep private. When 
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at the end of the voyage he was supervising the port tack 
that would bring the schooner into the harbor channel 
at Saint Davids, he said to the mate, “Presently we will 
tell about it.” The mate, eyeing with superiority the 
villagers grouped at the wharf, voiced his agreement so 
eagerly that he choked, and to hide his embarrassment 
he sprang sharply back to his post at one of the winches. 

No fog had arisen that morning. The curving bay was 
as still a blue as the delphiniums in Lora’s garden, or, in 
places, as dark and hushed a blue as the lapis lazuli 
earrings that Oliver had brought to Lora. The Telumah 
moved steadily over a twin ship in the water beneath 
her, past the echoing cave at the entrance to the harbor, 
into the channel between the sandbar and the shallows 
just beyond the wharf, and then to the sound of greetings 
that broke out for her more heartily than for any other 
ship returning to Saint Davids, she came to her anchorage 
and a child’s voice spelled out the red letters on her 
bow. 

When he had left the ship and was making his way 
toward Lora, Oliver saw the petals of color on her cheeks 
and the opaque shining of her black eyes and made mo- 
mentary tribute to her beauty, though his lips were al- 
ready moving into words that would describe what he 
was ardently remembering. 

Motionless while people moved around her, Lora 
waited for Oliver. He was walking less deliberately than 
usual, so that she did not feel an irritating desire to force 
him to hurry. His tall figure, which swayed easily to 
balance a ship’s motion, seemed to be leaning forward. 
His hair, so fair that it looked gray, was creased from the 
cap he had been wearing. 

He was near now; and all the varying words that Lora 
had planned she forgot when she recognized the excite- 
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ment that had darkened the color of his eyes from light 
blue to a kind of green, and the abstraction that was a 
part even of the tenderness with which he noticed her. 
As he put his arm around her, Lora said, “You are ten 
days late.” 

Oliver kissed her and smiled as though he were still 
listening to her voice. 

“Yes, dear,” he said. ““And she has done it this time.” 

“Done it?” Lora repeated hopefully. ““You mean she 
has done something wrong?” 

“Wrong — never!” he exclaimed. And Laura looked 
apprehensively at the three masts with their drooping 
sails and at the black curving side of the ship. The sudden 
narrowing toward the bow was the part of the barquen- 
tine that she looked at with most of the mingled ad- 
miration and fear that the Telumah always aroused in her. 
It was a steep, sheer curve. 

‘As for being late,”’ Oliver was saying, “‘the next time 
we may just as likely be early.” 

“Who are those people on deck?” Laura asked sud- 
denly. 

*‘That’s what I want to tell you about. If it hadn’t 
been for the Telumah, these people would be pretty far 
under water by this time, with fathoms of Caribbean 
on top of them. But I want to tell you the whole story 
at once. Come now; I’ll pilot you home.” 

“I’m not,” Lora reminded him, “a ship.” 

Oliver was still laughing at her when they had crossed 
the road and come into her garden, where delphiniums 
and golden poppies faced the bay. The kittens and the 
little dog Ginger were crowding against Lora’s feet as 
she opened the door of the gray house. 

“You have flowers everywhere, haven’t you?” Oliver 
was saying when a tap sounded at the door he had just 
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closed. He turned to open it, and when he saw who had 
knocked, cried eagerly, “Come in, Philip!” 

The frown which had come into Lora’s face at the 
interruption left it when she saw the stranger who stood 
half hesitating but wholly trusting that he would be wel- 
comed. He was a young man, early in his twenties, dark 
and bright with the kind of beauty that Oliver thought of 
as land beauty. 

*‘Wasn’t that whole thing fine?” he asked Lora in- 
stantly. “Just think, nobody knew about our ship. And 
the Telumah balks, goes way off her course, and saves us. 
How do you think she knew about our wreck?” 

“I told you she had done it this time!’ Oliver ex- 
claimed. “The only time she has ever been the least 
unmanageable — and we save eight men and a dog.” 

**A good little mongrel with yellow eyes,” Philip added. 

*‘Didn’t anybody know the other ship was in trouble?” 
Lora asked. “‘Weren’t there rockets?” 

**All used up hours before,” Philip said. “Nobody 
around.” Then looking into the living room from the 
hall where they stood, he declared, ““This is the nicest 
house I have ever seen. I never expected to see any house 
again. May I stay for a while?” 

*“You must stay — to supper,” Lora assured him. 

“All right, and I’ll never go back to sea again.” 

When they walked across the road in the twilight, 
some time later, Oliver and Philip and Lora found the 
harbor still astir from the Telumah’s adventure. The res- 
cued dog, in a frenzy of restlessness, was running in 
swift radii from his master to any newcomer upon the 
wharf. Of Ginger he made startled interrogation, which 
might have grown hostile if Lora’s twin brother, Fleming, 
had not approached and by his whistle summoned 
Ginger to him. 
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“Well, Lora,” Fleming said to his sister, ““are you proud 
of your husband’s Telumah?” 

*‘Nobody was surprised,” Lora replied. Her inflection 
gave her answer the force of a question. 

Fleming’s eyes, the color of Lora’s, but slower than hers 
to judge, passed from her face to Oliver, and then to 
Philip, whom Lora was introducing. 

“The wind,” Oliver said, as he closed the door, “is 
east by north, and we need fire and a drop of brandy.” 

‘We also need to hear the story of the rescue,”’ Flem- 
ing said, as he settled himself comfortably in a rush- 
bottomed chair beside the hearth. Philip had flung him- 
self down on the rug and was playing with the kittens. 
Lora sat on a footstool beside Oliver’s high-backed 
mahogany chair. 

It was easier than Oliver had foreseen to tell these 
people of the storm that the Telumah had run into, even 
to tell of the sound of emptiness, that false emptiness 
which broke like lead across the ship’s bow; for the sea 
was never empty; it would slip through your fingers, and 
the next minute it would stave in the side of a vessel. 
What could they care about how the night smelled? 
And yet he was telling them about the mustiness in the 
air before the storm, and then quickly of the halting 
motion unlike anything of the Telumah’s before, and of 
her floundering. How dark was it, Fleming wondered. 
Darker than Lora’s eyes, Oliver remembered it. It had 
been so dark that they had almost run down what was 
left of the schooner on the reef; but the dog barked. 
The night wasn’t the kind you could launch a small boat 
in. The Telumah was off her course. But she stood by 
while they threw lines to the men in the capsizing dory. 

“And you picked up everybody?” Fleming asked 
Oliver gently, crossing one leg over the other. 
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“Yes,” Oliver said. 

“They got us all,” Philip said, “even the dog.” 

‘But how could you keep the Telumah steady enough?” 
Lora demanded suddenly. 

“She was quiet enough by then,” Oliver, explained. 
“The storm kept on. The Rachel Farrington sank while 
we were picking up her men.” 

“She sank, right enough,” Philip echoed him. “Think 
of her, Lora, at the bottom of the Caribbean. I wonder 
what fish are floating through my cabin. I liked that 
cabin.” 

“But did the Telumah stay on her course after that?” 
Lora asked. 

“Yes, as obedient as ever,” Oliver told her. At his 
words Lora arose so swiftly that she caught her sleeve 
in the flowers on the sandalwood table beside Oliver’s 
chair. Marigolds and water trickled down over the little 
dog, who whined and looked up at her with his long ears 
stretched slightly away from his head. 

Fleming covered Lora’s agitation at the same time, 
suggesting, as he did so, that Philip should stay with him 
at night. 

When the tide was high the next day, the Telumah 
sailed again. A clear wind from the north blew across 
the August flowers and the bay toward the phantasmal 
wash of blue that lay over Nova Scotia. With this wind 
looming through her sails the Te/umah purposefully moved 
out between the sandbar, now entirely covered, and the 
shallows, no longer visible, and passed beyond the break- 
water into the water that looked a shimmering dark blue 
to the watchers at the wharf. From his sight of Lora’s 
face at this moment, Philip was to establish a standard 
for judging a woman’s sadness. Loneliness in this place, 
that had seemed so friendly and tranquil, made him 
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hurry away from the wharf and the view of the departing 
ship, to find some more hopeful companionship than 
Lora’s. 


LATER THAT AFTERNOON Lora sat tensely forward in her 
chair in her brother’s office and waited for Fleming to 
answer her question. She had seldom seen him look so 
uncomfortable as now. 

“Lora,” he said finally, “‘she’s a good ship. You know 
how good a ship she is. Good timber and good work- 
manship in her. It would be too bad to hurt her in any 
way.” 

“Tt wouldn’t hurt her,” Lora said. “‘Just to have the 
fishing smack get in her way and have to go on the reef. 
It might hurt the fishing smack; but that’s an old thing. 
I will pay you for it, Fleming. You could trust McEntire 
to handle the smack — you’ve trusted him not to tell 
other things, I know. He could do this. He could manage 
to have the smack run on the reef at Salmon River. The 
smack is there now; and the Telumah is on her way.” 

Fleming was silent again for so long that Lora got 
up and began to walk back and forth. 

“T tell you, Lora: we’ll make a party of three, you and 
Philip and I, and go visiting in the States. I’ll take you to 
see the Rockies, too. Maybe you'll feel better after that.” 

Between tears and contempt Lora answered him: 

“A trip won’t take my mind off this trouble. I’ve had 
it too long. I can’t do anything when that ship is in port. 
She stands out there like a judge or a saint, and I can’t 
even think what I’d like to do. And when she has gone, 
Oliver has gone.” 

“I don’t want to hurt Oliver,” Fleming said reasona- 
bly. “You don’t, either.” 

“Of course I don’t,” she cried, rubbing the tears from 
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her eyes and shivering when Fleming put his hand on 
hers. 

“Then why do you want to get the Telumah into 
trouble?” 

I’ve told you why. Because then he will know that she 
isn’t a god. If she ever does anything wrong, he’ll know 
she’s a ship, made of wood and nails and canvas, and 
that she doesn’t thank him for all his love.” 

“Stop crying, Lora. Please don’t cry. Do you believe 
that this is the only thing that will make your life 
bearable?” 

‘The only thing, Fleming.” 

Despite her imperative urging, her real helplessness 
impressed him more deeply than any consciousness he 
might then have of Oliver. 

Lora, following his eyes as they moved upward, and 
trying to see what images he saw, waited until he was 
looking at the tree-covered hillside beyond the house. 
Then she asked, “When will you have McEntire ride 
up to Salmon River?” 

Fleming answered without taking his eyes from the 
hillside. 

“He has to ride up with the mail this evening.” 


Puitip CAME from Salmon River the next day when the 
fog had darkened. The very sound of his horse’s hoofs 
might have warned anyone listening that he came under 
no usual circumstances. And when he reined in his horse 
at her door and called to her before he had left the sad- 
dle, she realized that she had not foreseen all that might 
have happened. 

“Lora!” Philip had dropped from his saddle now, and 
was summoning her as though she could help him dis- 
believe what he knew. “Lora, the Telumah went on the 
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reef at Salmon River — just to keep from running down 
an old fishing smack.” 

Through the dry quietness of her mouth Lora whis- 
pered, “Oliver.” 

“Oh, Oliver is all right. Nobody is hurt except the 
ship. But wasn’t it like the Telumah to save the other boat? 
You don’t think she’d be badly hurt, do you?” 

Lora leaned against the door. Philip could not see 
Lora’s face because she stood between him and the light, 
but he could not help hearing the forlornness in her 
voice. 

“Would you like to go to see your brother?” he asked, 
and did not understand why Lora shrank away from 
his suggestion, or why he found himself alone on his way 
toward Fleming’s house so shortly afterward. 


Tue Telumah returned to Saint Davids three nights later. 
Watching from the wharf, Lora could see in the ship’s 
entrance into the harbor nothing that would have sug- 
gested that she was disabled. The red and green lights 
shone as far as ever, and the fastening of the hawsers 
took no longer than usual. When Lora recognized Oliver 
descending the ladder, she set down the lantern that 
she was carrying, so that he would not at once see her 
eyes. Even in the darkness she knew, as he bent to kiss 
her, that he had been wounded as deeply as the Telumah. 
His face was cold, but his lips pressing against hers stirred 
into keen pain her remorse and her love. 

When she felt Oliver’s gentle embrace slackening, and 
when reluctantly she came back to thought, Lora became 
conscious of the Téelumah a few yards away from her. 
The port light made a small red stain on the wharf. In 
strong, delicate relief the bow curved against the nebu- 
lous night fog. Lora felt the closeness of the ship and the 
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intimacy of her mishap — and Oliver’s, too; but since he 
had for years identified his life with that of his ship, he 
could now rely on the self-sufficiency with which one 
views a personal affliction. He had the hopefulness that, 
carried over from the habit of being well, enables a man 
to belittle what a doctor may decide; and so while Lora 
lay sleeping that night in the tall-posted bed, he roamed 
noiselessly through the room, counting the days that 
might pass before the Telumah could resume her voyage. 

Through the open door into the living room, where 
embers still glowed in the hearth, his shadow leaped 
restlessly and aroused the dog. To prevent the growling 
from waking Lora, Oliver went into the other room and 
closed the door; then, since he was so near the front door, 
he walked over and opened it. A night late in 
August had a brittle coldness on land. He put on a long 
coat. The dog did not move but lay watching him curi- 
ously as he went out of the house. 

Low on her port side, now almost dry in the emptying 
harbor, was the gouge that the reef had given the Te- 
lumah. Oliver knew its size, and knew how eagerly the 
waves might thrust themselves into the opening, widening 
it splinter by splinter until they could plunge through 
the hull. At first they would be tentative and sympa- 
thetic; but then they would signal the whole sea, whose 
coming would be destructive and voracious. 

The ship was tilted to the starboard so that her main- 
mast pointed toward the dim old moon, rising late above 
Saint Toulis Head. Across the sky the spars and rigging 
stretched like bars of music. Oliver was thinking, as he 
walked along the wharf, of the cargo waiting for his ship 
in the south. Beyond the breakwater, where the waves 
were beginning to capture the moonlight, he imagined 
oranges and pomegranates and nectarines now piled high 
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like the dull rose-stained walls of a church he had seen 
in Mexico, and now spread in a circle, the pomegranates 
nearest the shore, and the more distant oranges a wet 
gold. Each piece of fruit seemed to be growing from the 
pieces on either side, so that the whole line trailed like 
a serpent with no menace in its scarlet and saffron scales. 
The head, which was past the unpredictable pools of 
moonlight, slid easily through the breakers. Whatever 
sound it might have made was lost under the excited 
murmur of the tide. From circle and loop and parabola 
the creature flashed away from the shore, now adding 
a glimmering pause to its other motions and impressing 
Oliver with the idea that only a restless thing could seem 
at peace; and as quickly recoiling from that pause and 
sweeping forward. Oliver could see one bright glimpse 
of the creature, one spot of scarlet turning purple, one 
pomegranate. The rest of the colors would be somewhere 
opposite the masts of the Telumah, he thought. Presently, 
watching above the stern of the vessel, he imagined that 
he saw the whole line again, but this time the fruit was 
green, not with the faint blooming green of unripeness, 
but with the etiolated green of decay. 


IN THE MORNING Lora, the first to arise, found the front 
door open and the living room full of the smell of the sea. 
Her dog Ginger sat on the doorstep, half inside the room. 
She bent over him, burying her face in his damp curly 
hair, and not looking toward the harbor. On the flag- 
stones the kittens were kicking each other with muted 
paws. 

*“We’ll have some breakfast,” she told them. 

“And after breakfast,” said Oliver, behind her, “T’ll 
go to the Company’s office to see what they say about 


beginning the repairs.” 
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By noon Philip had come to await with Lora Oliver’s 
return and to discuss with her the problem set by the 
arrival of money for his own departure. 

“T can’t go, of course, until we find out about the 
Telumah,” he was declaring, when they both saw Oliver 
walking slowly down the road toward them. 

When he had come close to the two who were waiting 
for him, Oliver smiled without showing any connection 
between the movement of his lips and the blankness of 
his eyes, which might have been staring at a dazzling 
light or into an equally dazzling darkness for too long 
easily to adjust themselves to an alteration. 

Lora’s voice, summoning an answer from Oliver, was 
not impatient. ““What has happened, Oliver?” she asked 
a second time. 

“It doesn’t seem reasonable. It wouldn’t have been 
expected,” Oliver answered. ““The gannet is a sea bird, 
you know.” 

Philip and Lora, bewildered by his air of trying to make 
the most of what thoughts were left to him, kept their 
eyes on his entreatingly. 

“The captain will have a new name, as well as the 
ship,” he said, still commenting on what he had not 
been able to tell them. It took one more plea from Lora 
to make him speak coherently. 

“The Company decided this morning to rebuild the 
Telumah. She is thirty years old. They want to make a 
schooner out of her and let one of their youngsters handle 
her in the West Indies trade.” 

“But Oliver,” Philip protested, “she wasn’t so badly 
damaged, was she?” 

“And you —they’ll give you another ship?” Lora 
cried. 

“She was — well, damaged. But not enough to have 
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been rebuilt,” said Oliver. The fact that another ship 
had been offered to him did not seem important enough 
to state, even in reply to Lora’s question. 

“But why do they give her to another captain?” Philip 
asked. 

“Her size,”’ Oliver explained patiently. “‘She’s not one 
of the largest ships. They want to use her for cargoes of 
fruit only. And so they’ll make her into the Gannet.” 

“But they couldn’t!” Lora, trying to realize this 
change, was shocked. “They couldn’t make her over. 
She’d still be herself, not the Gannet.”’ 

Oliver smiled and moved a step away from them. “‘T’ll 
go on board — some of my things. . .” He turned 
toward Lora, and touched her outstretched hands 
lightly before he walked across the road. 


THE RING of the caulking hammers and the other sounds 
of shipbuilding were as familiar to Lora as her own 
thoughts. Now the familiarity of the sounds accompany- 
ing the Telumah’s rebirth, or death, brought them op- 
pressively near. 

Oliver was living in the house with her, and sleeping, 
when he slept, in the tall-posted bed. He was tolerant 
and polite to her and to the animals if he noticed her or 
them, but his eyes were often apparently sightless. At 
the times when the sounds of the shipbuilding reached 
him too plainly, he would get up and leave the house. 
Lora, waiting for him to return when he had gone away, 
or to go away when he had returned, lived through her 
apprehension the more acutely because neither she nor 
Oliver could speak of what was to happen after the ship 
had been launched. The launching lay ahead, blocking 
their creation of avenues beyond it. 

“Can’t you talk to him?” Fleming asked Lora one 
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evening when he found her alone in her house.“Can’t 
you make him talk to you? No one blames him for what 
happened. He has been offered another command.” 

““He won’t take it,” Lora said. She was a little calmer 
when Fleming was with her, because he made her feel 
that she was a person, and not a disintegrating series of 
forebodings. ““He won’t take it, and he won’t talk — 
about anything. Not while — not yet.” 

Oliver was walking that evening on the high road 
above the bay toward Saint Toulis Head. When he 
turned to go back, he saw that a new moon had come 
into the sky. He could see the place in which he had 
imagined his waiting cargo of fruit, and he could see the 
masts of the Telumah. Until the launching, the ship was 
still his, he thought, and at night she looked no different. 
He knew, however, every detail of her change, and every 
detail both set her apart from him and at the same time 
established her first self more permanently in his pos- 
session. 

He tried to think what he would do if he were to be 
forced to begin his life again as another person, as Philip, 
for instance; how he would mingle his memories and his 
scorn for superimposed limitations. The Telumah, who 
had so far encompassed all her hazards, would surely not 
be able to reconcile herself to the graceless duality that 
was to be inflicted upon her. Would she war with the 
unfamiliar Gannet that was to swoop down upon her? 
She could not merge with the Gannet: the two ships were 
separate beings. 

Now having moved forward again toward the wharf, 
her captain examined her once more. He was conscious 
of her lifting prow and her masts far more than as mere 
visual objects. As his eyes wandered along the bow, 
which was pointed toward the channel, he saw the 
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boatswain’s chair and realized that the workmen had 
been painting. He had not looked at the ship during the 
preceding day. Moving closer now, he searched for the 
red letters of the name. In the darkness he could not see 
them, and so struck a match and sheltered it with one 
hand while holding it high with the other. 

The name Gannet painted in white letters on the 
new background of gray seemed as transitory as a bird 
that might rest briefly on a spar. The word was no more 
than a cobweb. He dropped the match, which went out 
as it touched the wharf. 


WHEN OLIVER, standing with Lora a little apart from 
the others the day it was to be launched, heard a child’s 
voice saying the name of the ship, the new name, he 
smiled incredulously. The young captain, approaching 
his first command with obvious uneasiness, saluted Oliver 
as he passed through the rather silent crowd. Oliver 
remembered his own first voyage as master, an event 
which seemed to have more reason and reality even at the 
distance of twenty years, than this phantasmal launch- 
ing. But presently, after the new captain’s bride had 
broken the bottle of wine that ran in a red stream 
through the drops of moisture on the bow of the ship, 
and when the gray flank began to move down the ways, 
Oliver saw that this launching was indeed taking place, 
and instantly his memories became invalid in a loneliness 
that wrenched him apart from them. How could this 
ship, which had been his, go to sea indifferently, inde- 
pendently? 

The low crash of the ship sounded in the water as he 
asked himself this question. Lora put her hand on his 
arm. Once more the imperiousness of her feeling had 
swept her from thought. She was subdued again blindly 
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in her love for Oliver, for whatever person he might 
emerge. 

Oliver drew away from her touch, not because it 
offended him, but because he did not notice it. Although 
he was not on board the ship, he was alive to the motion 
that he would have felt if he had been directing her. 
The dip of the bow, the swaying of the masts, and the 
slight listing, he could translate into terms of her temper 
and progress; and the translation started for him a new 
episode. 

He measured the distance which the ship would have 
to cover before she could head to the starboard into the 
channel, which formed an obtuse angle with the ways. 
The channel ran between the sandbar on. the port side 
and the shallows on the starboard, nearer the shore. 
Oliver knew to an inch the height of the tide, which was 
running out. He knew in how many seconds the ship 
must be brought around to head into her channel. He 
counted off the seconds through his own heartbeats. The 
ship was half turned, her bow pointed toward the sand- 
bar; and still she was listing. This unsteadiness was 
hardly perceptible, but Oliver knew that to clear the 
bar, she must make double use of the remaining seconds. 
Fifteen minutes earlier there would have been enough 
water to allow her this leeway; that short a time, even, 
made a difference when one was dealing with a twenty-six- 
foot tide; but now each formation of a wave meant that 
both obstacles in the ship’s course had been seriously 
drained. 

The fog had pulled back from Saint Toulis Head, and 
the wind, now blowing from the south, brought no help 
to a vessel struggling into an eastern course. 

So gently that she could not have been called obsti- 
nate, but determinedly, the ship seemed to pause at the 
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very moment at which she was lying across the channel. 
Beyond the breakwater Oliver saw the ridge of a wave. 
As this wave wheeled and broke, the ship, as if with quiet 
decision, touched her bow to the sandbar. The sound at 
first was nothing more than a wide scraping, like sand- 
paper rubbed not too harshly on a painted pine board. 
The ship seemed to be resting, with her bow lower than 
her stern. But the wind, using this resting bow as a 
pivot, swung the stern of the ship back from the channel 
until it touched the shallows and rose to the level of the 
bow. 

Exactly when the ship lay even between bar and shal- 
lows, her hull unsupported, the scraping became a 
grinding. 

Oliver knew then that this vessel would never sail. 
Ships broken through the hull as they hang between sand- 
bar and shallows do not sail again, are not rebuilt again 
to trade in the West Indies. Instead, they lie through 
years, tranquil in an unused corner of the harbor, where 
they are washed by tides, flecked with moss and tenta- 
tive fir saplings, overhung with seasons and memories, 
watched by men who have loved them. 

Lora, not listening to the cries around her, was watch- 
ing Oliver with the penitent devotion with which she 
would always watch him; but Oliver, smiling, without 
the irritation of hope, was looking steadily at the gray 
flank and the white canvas of the vessel resting at bow 
and stern while the useless channel flowed through the 
hull. He fixed his eyes on the bow, where even then he 
might have been expecting to see the ephemeral letters 
disappear and the ship’s name, Télumaf, rise in its place. 





Poem From Spain 
JAMES BENET 


Not the quick run and fall into the dirt 

over the bullet-buzzing ridge, nor the jump 
over the stone wall to fall 

with ringing ears, pounding heart, without hurt; 


but the long lying in the hole without food, 

but the bending over the putty face on the stretcher, 
‘Luck, kid! You’ll be okay now!” and the throat 
gripping at the lie. . 


Not the driving like hell 

with quick glances at the infested sky, 

the crash and the spray of dirt over the hood, 
and again the crash from another shell; 


but the awake night with the chill in bones, 

the hot dirty gaze at the river too cold to swim, 
the plate of grease with food in it, the eyes 
crusted and sandy for sleep. 


Not the fighting, the hot stuff, but then 
— it was Bill, crying tears, he didn’t know me — 
the children in the villages ask for bread, 
the women must wait for their men. 
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Not the death, but the wait for it, not the end 

but the ending of things; 

so we suffer the passing of tyrants. Our blood runs 
in a fast stream to wash them away. 


In Time Of Snow 
DOROTHY BROWN THOMPSON 
There is no privacy in time of snow. 


Here lovers passed the clearing, two and two, 
Big prints and small, a good eight hours ago. 


Here in the field are marks in threes, made new 


By night-bold rabbits underneath the moon; 
Here by the fence is where the dog slipped through 


Wriggling past broken rails. These traces soon 
Will be erased. Look quickly, for the sun 
Like a stern censor, long before the noon 


Will hush the news the while it is begun. 
Even the lace designs where birds’ feet go 
Will be wiped out — the white swift tale be done. 


Look quickly then, or you may never know; 
There is no privacy in time of snow. 
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Shams 
VIRGINA BRASIER 


Encourage hatred in its masquerade 

(Hatred unmasked would make the heart afraid), 
Let humor blunt the deadly point of scorn; 
Shouting belie a courage too forlorn 

To hold its place alone against the mob, 

Or dare do else than smile when it would sob. 
Hunger must find an isolated bench, 

Disease be hidden by carbolic stench, 

For men take comfort in the highly-prized 

Belief that they, at least, are civilized. 


For hunger is discomforting to see 

And next-door’s death is sheer indecency. 
Unpleasantness and passion well disguised, 
Then, may men revel in being civilized. 


Stripped Tree 


DAVID MORTON 


This basic, hard integrity of form 

Was always here, beneath the soft disguise 

That summer wore for our too flattered eyes 

Who had forgot a while the sterner norm; 

In days when airs were gentle and most warm, 

The leaves were masking this, and here bird-cries 

Obscured the waiting silence with sweet lies, 

Till summer went... and autumn came... and 
storm. 
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It is not merely that the tree is stripped 

Of what was never more than summer mask, 

And song is struck to silence, the stern-lipped. . . . 
Our flattered eyes, no less, are stripped for seeing 
The answer, hard and plain, to what we ask 

Of strength and grace in any tree of being. 


Go Away Spring! 


ROSA ZAGNONI MARINONI 


Spring, how can you conceive Beauty 

In sight of this dismal hut, 

Where children weep, 

Women are too stunned to complain, 

And men are too discouraged to work? 

Why push up white stars among the brittle weeds, 


And hang pink bubbles on the naked branches? 
Children can not eat dogwood blossoms! 
Poverty-stolid hearts can not stir 

At sight of sprouting redbud trees! 

Go away, Spring! You are not wanted here! 
Bread is needed, not verbena and wild hyacinths! 
Your offspring does not know hunger. 

Your offspring does not need shoes. 

She can not become kindred 

To these rickets- and pellagra-stunted young ones, 
Born of Poverty and Hunger! 

They will not play with her. .. . 

Go away, Spring! 

This is no fit birthplace for Beauty! 
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Cloud Over Trees 


FRANCES FROST 


Under black branches resonant with rain, 
under the silver argument of leaf 

and cloudy water, we have fiercely lain 

in drenched wild grass. The dark exultant grief 
of love has swollen the river of that vein 


in your leaning forehead, and your mouth bereft 
of words has tasted rain upon my mouth. 


Under black boughs of evening, I have said, 

voiceless, the clay’s faith and the spirit’s both 

in an eternal tide came back and fled 

through my throat’s pulse whereto you bent your head. 
It returns tonight with the wet wind from the south: 

I smell rain coming down the hill before 

I clench my heart and close the gusty door. 





A View of the Qualifications 
of Vermont’s Governor Aiken 
as Leader of the G.O.P. in 1940 


A Republican 
Looks Ahead _By JOHN PELL 


OW THAT the Republican Party has recorded 
substantial gains at the polls, the once esteemed 
elephant need no longer hide its trunk in shame or huddle 
in dark corners, but can come out into the sunlight again 
and give serious consideration to the problems at hand, or 
rather, the one problem that matters, that of selecting a 
candidate to nominate for the Presidency in 1940. What 
sort of man should he be? What qualificatidns should he 
have? Where should he come from? What views should he 
hold on the important issues of the day? What is the 
political setting in which he must perform? 

In the Presidential elections of 1936, Maine and 
Vermont were the lone States to return Republican 
majorities. For this feat, both commonwealths have since 
been subjected to a deal of comic abuse. As another and 
more important result, the elephant contracted a severe 
case of jitters, humiliating to a political animal usually so 
robust and indifferent to the yelps of lesser fry in the 
political jungle of these United States. 

Nevertheless, Republicans soberly looking toward 1940 
have grounds to believe that Vermont and Maine in that 
year will not again enjoy the debatable distinction of the 
réle of lone wolves. In the opinion of this writer, they will 
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more likely lead the pack. And for certain specific rea- 
sons, and because of one personality. 

Of course, there is a string tied to this prediction, 
although I make it with confidence and in the conviction 
that by 1939 the nation will see a Republican Party 
completely reorganized and revitalized. The string, 
and it is a very knotty piece of political twine, is that 
the right man must be nominated. Not a candidate 
who appears competent in various ways, but a man who 
is overwhelmingly qualified for the arduous campaign 
ahead. 

The question arises, then, is there such a potential 
candidate on the political horizon of the G.O.P.? The 
author (who hastens to add he is not a practising Presi- 
dent-maker) believes that there is. He is George David 
Aiken, Governor of Vermont, of whom more later. 

One thing that a revitalized Republican Party should 
recognize is that it must, and justifiably may, exploit 
those several political deficiencies in Mr. Roosevelt that 
are perceived by more than Old Guard members. Politi- 
cally, there is vertical criticism of the President that comes 
from every party in the United States and, indeed, from 
many thousands of unattached, independent voters. Even 
the sleepiest schoolboy knows today that within the 
Democratic Party itself — the best organized and the 
most dexterous political machine this country has known 
— there are sore-spots of dissension and camps of revolt 
against the autocratic rule of the President. The opposi- 
tion is not indulging in hysteria when it asserts that Mr. 
Roosevelt is leading us toward a dictatorship, with 
himself as dictator. That was evident fully three years 
ago. 

Political realism demands that the Republicans in 1940 
not only exploit Mr. Roosevelt’s own omissions, but also 
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the discord and friction within the Democratic Party. 
That may sound brutal to the layman in politics, but 
certainly the facile opposition cannot call that strategy 
a form of twentieth-century Machiavellianism. It was 
precisely the tactic employed by the Democratic high 
command in 1932, plus the genuine Machiavellianism 
explicit in its “Smear Hoover” campaign. 

The Republican candidate in 1940 should have a suc- 
cessful and manifestly useful background of experience in 
politics. He must make a direct and intimate appeal to 
the small businessman, whom the New Deal has alien- 
ated, to the average economical housewife, and to 
skilled labor. 

All of these “must” qualifications may be thought 
impossible to find in one individual, but it is hard for 
me to believe that the country is without a few Republi- 
cans who fulfill these requirements and are not, at the 
same time, repugnantly virtuous. The most able, and the 
one individual most likely to make a dramatic, persuasive 
appeal to the electorate in 1940, it appears to me, is 
Governor Aiken. 

Vital and political statistics are often equally dull, 
and here they may be summarized. Governor Aiken 
was born forty-six years ago on a Vermont farm: the 
rural birth has political accent (today he is a tall gentle- 
man of the “outdoor” type, with a head topped by a 
generous mop of gray, glasses covering rather meditative 
and shrewd eyes, and a mouth with a puckish cast). He 
attended one of those inevitable red schoolhouses, and 
later walked thirty miles (sic) a day to high school and 
back. I cannot find that he ever split rails for fences. . . . 
Seriously, in the political climate of America, such 
homely facts have a mystic but nonetheless powerful 


appeal. 
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At nineteen he borrowed a hundred dollars, the genesis 
of his fruit- and wildflower-nursery at Putney, Vermont, 
an enterprise covering five hundred acres, the largest of 
its kind in New England and yet, quite definitely, a 
small business by any standards. When he was twenty- 
nine he was defeated for a seat in the State Legislature, 
but was elected ten years later. George Aiken was Speaker 
of the House in 1933-34, lieutenant-governor in 1936-37, 
and in the latter year began a two-year term as Governor 
when he swept his State into a lonely Republican column. 
The foregoing is an inadequate vignette, but there may 
be added human details from which the full likeness 
emerges. 

He was not elected Governor, presumably, because he 
loves wildflowers — although Vermonters have more 
whimsy than is popularly believed — but because he had 
a record as a successful small businessman. Moreover, the 
voters admired that canniness by which a hobby could be 
turned into a thriving little business. He has shown that 
he could run the State as thriftily as a Main Street banker. 
Last year Vermont voluntarily accepted a cut in its 
share of Federal relief, and that gave him the text — or 
pretext, if you like — for an impish telegram to Senator 
Byrnes, in which he remarked, carefully counting the 
words of the message, that “I strongly recommend that 
Congress legislate more Vermont practice into the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Can furnish able consult- 
ants if requested.” There is no record that the Washing- 
ton administration acted on the offer, but it is of record 
that he has reduced the bonded debt of the State from 
more than $9,000,000 to less than $8,000,000. On this 
indebtedness the State pays the extraordinarily low rate 
of 2.7 per cent. 

“I suppose we were a little more careful during the 
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boom days than some others were,” he said in a recent 
interview. ‘“‘We didn’t ride so high, and we didn’t go 
so far down.” 

He has lectured frequently in his State, and his plat- 
form manner is “homey” but not banal. He is not prone 
to kissing babies nor to pitching hay save on his own 
farm, but he is frankly addicted to spelling-bees. His 
State papers are examples of straight-thinking, but he has 
not the literary dullness of a Coolidge or a Hoover. An 
excerpt from one of his books, Pioneering with Wild- 
flowers, suggests the man’s style and his simplicity. 

“What a paradise of wildflowers the early pioneers 
must have found. And, looking at some of these flowers, 
I can see the pages of history turn backward and visualize 
those who gazed upon them for the first time. 

“In the Showy Ladyslipper, I see the Jesuits of France, 
their canoes breasting the currents of mighty rivers, as 
they plunge deeper and deeper into the forests to establish 
the outposts of civilization in the far-flung recesses of the 
vast Canadian wilderness. 

“The Poppy Mallow, sprawling with brilliant splashes 
of color on the sun-baked Western plains, represents long 
lines of covered wagons, creeping scarcely faster than 
the Poppy Mallow itself, as homeseekers risk all to follow 
the sunset to their promised land. 

“And the Hepatica, Bloodroots, Violets and Colum- 
bine, in them is colonial New England — school-days, 
homemade clothes and bare feet, the bunch of flowers 
shyly placed on the teacher’s desk, childhood games, 
laughter and sorrow.” 

Yet this Vermonter’s style, when directed to politics, 
is considerably removed from this hearts-and-flowers 
school. He can write and speak forthrightly. Last autumn 
he completed another book, Speaking from Vermont, which 
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has just been published and which presents the point of 
view of a ripened liberal. Last winter, when the Republi- 
can National Committee was meeting in Chicago, he 
addressed an open letter to that body (Democratic editors 
were quick to interpret it as an Aiken bid for the 1940 
nomination, and were convinced of it when, soon there- 
after, he had a conference with Chairman John D. M. 
Hamilton). On this occasion he forgot his violets and 
columbine. To paraphrase: 

“Gentlemen: 

‘The State of Vermont deserves the respect and at- 
tention of the Republican National Committee. As 
elected leader of the Republican Party in this one of the 
remaining Republican states, it is my duty.to inform you 
that, in my judgment, neither in Vermont nor elsewhere 
in the Union will we, as a national party, again receive 
the support of a voting majority unless your body recog- 
nizes the necessity of reorganizing and becomes responsive 
to the enlightened opinion of the voters whom you pro- 
fess to serve. 

“America faces a crisis. The Democratic Party, swept 
into power on the wave of the depression, has now ruled 
our nation for several years. During this time, a large part 
of the vaunted liberty of our citizens, won at the cost of a 
century and a half of struggle and sacrifice, has been 
wiped away. Our children’s children have been bonded 
to pay the costs of inefficiency; small business has been 
stifled; the ranks of labor have been sundered; confusion 
has increased, and hope has been largely superseded by 
despair; for millions, centralized paternalism has sup- 
planted self-reliance, and a virtual dictatorship over a 
hundred and thirty million educated and erstwhile free 
Americans is being seriously proposed and sought. 

“Ordinarily, patriotic citizens would turn to the Re- 
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publican Party as a means of combating the insidious 
changes coming over our form of government, but they 
are not doing so today. They see no hope in a party offer- 
ing no constructive policy or program, a party whose 
leaders are apparently more concerned with controlling 
the party machinery than with American welfare, a 
party so torn by internal bickering, hopeless ambitions 
and lack of direction, as to be in a nearly complete state 
of demoralization. 

“After consultation with leaders of opinion in the 
Republican Party in this State, and with their advice 
and encouragement, I make three demands with reference 
to your organization. 

“The first demand is that at the earliest opportunity 
the National Committee be purged of the baneful in- 
fluence of the Southern Committeemen who represent 
no one except themselves and their allied office-holders, 
past and present — mostly past. 

“My second demand is that the National Committee 
set before itself, as a major aim, the winning to the Party 
of the youth of the nation, and the placing upon it of 
the serious responsibilities of party leadership. We have 
become a party of old men. Unless we can become also a 
party of and for young men and women the Party will 
die — and the processes of dissolution have already 
begun. 

‘My third demand is the immediate preparation of an 
affirmative program. Among the points acceptable in 
such a program I suggest the following: 

**1. Accept in general the social aims which the oppos- 
ing party has had the wisdom to adopt, but has lacked 
the ability to put into efficient operation. 

“2. Reject decisively the use of enormous expenditures 
and special benefits as a political expedient for attaching 
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agriculture, industrial groups, and other workers to our 
Party. We should be ashamed to try. 

**3. Instead of offering a place at the feed-trough, 
invite the youth of the nation in all occupations and in all 
walks of life to work together and to produce, by the 
labor of head and hand, a larger volume of goods and 
services for more people of this nation. 

“To purge the Party organization of its reactionary 
and unfair elements, to focus its forces on the recognition 
of the youth of our nation, to prepare immediately an 
affirmative program — that is the demand which the 
Republican leadership of Vermont makes on the Repub- 
lican leadership of the nation. 

**If that demand is not met, we must look elsewhere for 
an organization through which thoughtful and devoted 
Americans of North and South, East and West, can join 
together to work for the good of all.” 


Perhaps that stems from those unequivocal hills, the 
Green Mountains. 





Modern Art to One 
Critic Has Increasingly 
Little Concern With Reality 


Cacophony 


in Umbers 


LAWRENCE MARTIN 


NTIDY evidences of an art renaissance are all 
around us. The thousands of artists on the WPA 
rolls are dipping into great vats of paint and smearing 
miles of canvas, destined for many acres of hall. Nine 
months after it was published, Van Loon’s book The Arts 
had sold 70,766 copies at $3.95, which leaves out of 
account the tens of thousands of copies marketed to the 
regimented customers of the Book-of-the-Month Club. 
There has even been an increase in the number and 
earnestness of thefts of art objects, which is a kind of index 
in itself. And last year the greatest (that is, most whole- 
sale) exhibit of paintings in the history of the world 
was held, of all places, in Chicago. Not in its palmiest 
days did Florence have anything like it. 

These odds and ends certainly make the beginning of a 
case for an art renaissance. But the outlook, though daz- 
zling, is not bright. The people still prefer chromos, 
Grand Rapids dining room suites, and lush-pink bridge 
lamps; and in the field of sculpture the great statuette 
issue is between Shirley Temple and Charlie McCarthy 
in dolls, while the rural sections still shy away from “‘Sep- 
tember Morn,” that most innocuous of nudes. In con- 
sidering why even the educated and comfortable part 
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of the population have no use for art, we must award | © 
prizes for excellence in sabotage to the art experts them- bu 
selves — to the art critic, the museum director, and the 
artist. The people might go art if the art men would | © 
go people. 

A good example of the people’s art critic is my friend 
Bwompus, who has done all he could for years to kill a 
any interest the layman might have worked up in art. 
Bwompus is fanatically pro-Cezanne, Picasso, Dali, and 
hates almost everything else. Bwompus is supposed to 
report pictures, to act as go-between in art matters, 
bringing the people and art together. He has done no 
more than smear his own art prejudices over wearisome 
yards of newsprint. 

Another good art professional is Harble-Garble, the 
director of our famous art institute, one of the richest 
art mausoleums in the world. He runs a costly art morgue, 
full of rare embalmings, for the Bwompuses. He is un- 
aware that art is a continuing or current endeavor. 
Exhibits of modern art-in-industry coming from New 
York, where they showed at the Metropolitan Museum 
for months, are mostly left unpacked and stored in the 
basement. 
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IN AN ATTEMPT to discover what modern art was about, 

which has kept me busy looking at it, thinking about it, 

and talking to Men Who Know, I met the art sabateur 

of the third class — the producer himself. The studio- 
home of Josef Doakes, the apostle of beauty on 
canvas, was a headache, but the artist at least would 
condescend to discuss his craft and mystery. Most artists 
insist they do not have to justify their work on any 
grounds; almost all the rest maintain there is nothing to 
talk about. Their work is pure inspiration; and you, the 
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end product, the layman, the mass, the looker-on, the 
buyer, either get it by hunch, or don’t get it. 

Doakes took me into his studio and pointed out a big 
canvas, about eight feet long by six wide. “This is what 
I am working on now,” he said. 

I cocked my head on one side and tried to look critical © 
and appreciative at the same time. All I could say was, 
**What do you call it?” 


“Symphony in Umbers.” 
*“Umbers?” 

*“Umbers. You know — browns.” 
"eh. ss 


There was a pause. The picture was all muddy — dif- 
ferent colors of mud. It showed a large room. Along one 
wall, on a brown army cot, writhed a naked brown woman 
with a look on her features of brownish — or umbrish — 
agony. In the foreground a table was standing on one 
leg; the other three weren’t long enough and were dan- 
gling loose. On the table, which was still another shade 
of brown, sat a bowl of brown burnt-out flowers, a glass 
of milk, and a silvery fish whose tail was flopped over the 
plate. In a far corner a kitchen chair stood on one leg. 
Over the wriggling nude was a long window through 
which you could see skyscrapers. 

*“What’s it all about?” I asked. 

‘About? Why, I told you. ‘Symph —’” 

“I mean, what’s the idea? Why did you do it? What 
are you trying to say?” 

This cross-examination went on for a long time. Fi- 
nally Doakes admitted that although an artist doesn’t 
have to say anything, still he, Doakes, had an idea in this 
picture. He was trying to paint Lust. 

At this point I collapsed into a chair —a real chair, 
luckily, that stood on four legs. I wanted to yell out, 
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“Well why didn’t you call it ‘Lust’ instead of ‘A Sym- 
phony in Umbers?’” 

I wanted to know what the skyscrapers had to do with 
lust, and what a fish with a floppy tail, and a glass of 
milk, had to do with lust; and what distorted tables and 
chairs had to do with lust. 

The explanations were simple. The milk and the fish 
were there to give a spot or two of cool contrast to the 
warm muddiness of the scene. They just happened to be 
a fish and a glass of milk; might just as well have been a 
silver candlestick and a white cat. The skyscrapers were 
there because he saw them from his window. He took me 
to the window; there they were, just as he had painted 
them. The chair and the table were that way because 
that’s the way he saw them. 

The whole study, in short, was an artistic exercise, 
with little meaning for anyone but the artist. He had dis- 


tributed some paint tubes around a theme. Gertrude 
Stein had done that in literature. And literature had long 
ago abandoned Gertrude and her friends. 


CAN WE AGREE that the purpose of art is to invest the 
activities and the environment and the dreams of men — 
of men, and not of a clique — with significant beauty? 
Can we agree that the artist is a special person, gifted in a 
peculiar way, who feels significance as beauty, and whose 
réle it is to transmit it, communicate it, to men not so 
sensitive and not so gifted? Can we agree that the artist 
should communicate the vision of a man, not of an artist, 
because he is to speak to men and not to specialists? 

If we agree there, then we may agree here: that too 
much of the art activity of our time is of no public interest 
because it has nothing to say to us laymen, that we can 
use or understand. 
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What do we find at the average no-jury art exhibit? 
Some old-fashioned pictorial canvases of recognizable 
sand dunes; some realistic stuff; some pseudo-Maxfield 
Parrishes; nice photographic portraits of mother, granny, 
an old fisherman, a steel worker, etc.; a lot of nudes; 
landscapes with cows and without them — all good old 
safe and sane brushwork. 

Then there are the puzzle pictures, ultra modernist. 
They too will have to do with granny, nudes, landscape 
with cow. But the granny pictures will show granny as if 
just hit by a truck, the nude will be seen out of focus from 
all sides at once, and the scenics will be cow permeating 
landscape plus landscape permeated by cow. 

And there are paintings whose chief contribution is the 
way the paint is laid on from twisted tubes; and night- 
mare jobs containing a jumble of nuts and bolts, dolls, 
fruit, a ghost, a broken baby carriage, the works of a 
watch, and a seedy dawn, all together comprising a weird 
cosmic symbol of something. 

The chief lesson to us, the laymen, from these exhibits 
is not zsthetic but moral and sociological. It is that the 
age in which we live has no Zeitgeist, no Weltan- 
schauung, no spiritual solidarity. That is not the artist’s 
fault, of course, but the fact has proved a blessing for 
shallow art, for private art. It is the artist’s fault that 
he has chosen to move in that direction. The artist, the 
art director, the art critic still live in the ivory tower. 
They talk to themselves and among themselves. They 
have nothing to say to you and me. 

When the New York Public Library opened its print 
show of “‘Artists of Aloofness — ?”? Frank Weitenkampf, 
its director, made the following explanation: 

What was in mind was the artist living not only in the solitude 
of his thoughts, a thing we expect of any great personality in art, 
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but in a world quite different from general experience or ex- 
pression. In many cases such aloofness . . . is only partial or 
apparent, the result of an artist’s withdrawal from the world of 
intellectual small change, in a peculiar mental or emotional atti- 
tude, or with other qualities of remoteness from our own time 
in thought or expression. 


That statement is typical of the attitude of art men of 
our time. Instead of seeing something seriously wrong 
with such an attitude, they are proud of it. It is the pride 
of the snob. No man lives alone in the “solitude of his 
thoughts,” whether he is an artist or a carpenter. The man 
who can do that is a madman. Perhaps we have a truth 
here — that there are more madmen in painting than 
there are in any other form of art expression. Painters 
seem to delight in divorcing themselves from.the realities 
of the world. They have escaped to preoccupation with 
expression rather than with communication. Art should 
aim to communicate, not merely to express. The artist’s 
business is to say something through paint, or whatever 
his medium — mosaic, soap, butter, sound — and not 
to play with colors, expressing only his inward unique- 
ness. If he is to express himself, it should be the self he 
has in common with other mortals who are not artists. 

It is ridiculous to hold that art is something so special 
that one must be educated to it before he can appreciate 
it. Everybody knows a picture and everybody under- 
stands a picture — when it has something to tell him. 

It’s a free country and the artist can do what he pleases, 
but the public concern about him and public acceptance 
of his work can be asked and expected only on the basis 
of art achievement that speaks to the mass of human 
beings working out their happiness and their joint misery 
in the common life the artist shares. 
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WINDSCAPE OF A DISASTER 
THAT STRUCK A TEXAS PORT 
IN ANOTHER GENERATION 


The Galveston Flood 


EDWIN MULLER 


HAT first week in September everybody went sea- 

bathing on Galveston Beach. There’d never been 
such fine surf — great rolling combers that swept in from 
the Gulf. Yet there was hardly a breath of wind. 

A blanket of humid heat lay over the city. Storm warn- 
ings went out to the Gulf shipping. The barometer was 
falling. Those signs should have been of concern to the 
inhabitants of a town built on a sandbar scarcely more 
than a mile wide and only nine feet above the sea at 
its highest point. But nobody seemed to be worried. 
Supposedly competent scientists had said that the city 
was safe from storm and flood, that the long gentle slope 
of the sea bottom would protect them. 

Life was comfortable and prosperous in Galveston in 
the year 1900. It was a typical American community, a 
live town that was going places. It was the fastest growing 
port on the Atlantic or Gulf seaboard, exporting each 
year millions of dollars’ worth of cotton and grain. Even 
in this comparatively dull season many big steamers were 
anchored in the bay or lay alongside the wharves. The 
city boosters talked confidently of the day when Gal- 
veston would rank with New York or any other port. 

All that the well-to-do had to worry about was this 
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young man Bryan who was stumping the country for 
President against McKinley and Roosevelt. His 16 to 1 
theory gave them cold shivers. But, after all, politics 
didn’t affect the life of the town in its fundamentals. 
Society was organized. Life was safe. 


ON FRIDAY AFTERNOON of that week the sea-bathing had 
to be stopped — the surf was becoming too dangerous. 
Yet still there was no wind. The surface of the Gulf was 
smooth, gray satin lined with streaks of foam. The mas- 
sive ground swells came at long intervals, sometimes of a 
minute or more, but, when they came, they raced in at 
express train speed and broke on the sand in reverberat- 
ing thunder. The older inhabitants, the ones who could 
remember the big storm of 1875, began to study the sky 
toward the south-east, toward the Caribbean where, in 
the doldrums, the hurricanes are born. Some of them 
noticed a white, misty patch above the horizon. 

At 2 a.m. on Saturday, September 8th, the wind began 
to blow. 

By the time the city awoke at its usual hour there was 
half a gale and it was increasing steadily. But after 
breakfast businessmen went downtown as usual. There 
seemed to be nothing to worry about — this wind was 
from the north, the side of the mainland and the shallow 
bay. 

Nevertheless, as the day went on, nerves began to wear 
thin. No one could remember a wind that increased 
with such steady relentlessness — 30, 35, 40 miles an 
hour and not a minute of let-up. With it came a driving 
rain that grew in intensity with the wind. Water was 
piling up against the wharves, licking at the big grain 
elevators and warehouses on the north side of the island. 
And, inexplicably, it was rising on the Gulf side as well, 
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where the residence section spread down to the beaches. 
It crept up, slowly at first, past the highest flood marks, 
reaching toward the streets and houses. 

People began to phone the local Weather Bureau. 
Then, when the wires were continually busy, they began 
to go there, at first in scores, then in hundreds. What 
they heard was disturbing: this was a West Indian 
hurricane of the most dangerous kind, a mass of air 
whirling at tornado speed in a circle several hundred 
miles in diameter, advancing steadily across the sea. 
It had veered away from the tip of Florida, crossed the 
Gulf in a long curve and was headed straight for Galves- 
ton. Everyone on the Gulf side should abandon his 
house and move to the highest ground and the strongest 
buildings. There was much worse to come. 

Galveston began to be frightened. The velocity of the 
wind was now more than 50 miles per hour. A whistling 
sound could be heard above its deep, vibrating hum. 
Those in the streets had to shout to others close at hand. 
The rain cut like a knife, struck the sides of buildings 
with the force of solid shot. Some took the advice and 
evacuated their homes. Others decided to wait. 

People were scared but not yet in a panic. They were 
still a community. Measures would be taken by those in 
authority. 

But, by early afternoon, there was a sense of impending 
catastrophe. 

Groups of people were seen hurrying through the 
streets carrying suitcases and bundles hastily tied to- 
gether. The Tremont was the largest hotel in the business 
district, the higher section of town. Its lobby began to 
fill with frightened refugees. They said that water was 
already in the lower streets, that houses had begun to 
go, that the big Beach Hotel and Bathing Pavilion 
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were breaking to pieces under the twenty-foot waves that 
were pounding the shore. One of the bridges connecting 
the city with the mainland had washed away, the others 
couldn’t last long. 

By 3 p.m. half the city was under water. At first it 
crept up slowly, covering the residential section block 
by block. Then it came faster, in great surges. The lower 
streets were swift-flowing streams, the water seethed 
and rushed at the foundations of the houses. Men strug- 
gled against the current through waist-deep water, lead- 
ing mules on which they had set their wives and children. 
Everywhere was the explosive sound of windows smash- 
ing in, heard above the noise of the wind that was like 
the deep roll of a great drum. The water supply failed. 
So did the electric light plant. Although night was still 
far off, the city was almost dark, the driving rain cutting 
off visibility. 

Everywhere morale began to fail. The crowd huddled 
in the Tremont lobby saw and felt the walls vibrate. Ev- 
ery few minutes an announcement was made as to the 
depth of the water outside. Still rising. With each an- 
nouncement the hysteria grew. At last water came 
through the door, spread in a widening pool over the 
lobby floor. The crowd fought its way up the stairs, filled 
the mezzanine, praying and moaning. 

No one could escape from the city. The mainland was 
two miles away, across an inferno of wild water which 
no boat could survive. All four bridges were down. Men, 
women and children crouched in their houses, staying 
close to the walls because that was the safest place if the 
roof came down. Houses were collapsing, people were 
dying. No one knew how many, no one knew when his 
own turn would come. The wind blew on — and on — 
and on. It would never stop. 
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Then, quite suddenly, it did stop. 

At 8 p.m. the wind slackened, It seemed that within a 
few minutes there was almost a dead calm. Men looked 
at each other and thanked God —church-goers and 
saloon-goers alike. But not the ones who understood the 
nature of a circular hurricane, the calm center inside 
the whirling periphery. When, within the hour, the 
wind began again — from the southeast now — it was 
the real thing. It quickly passed the record of the after- 
noon. The Weather Bureau recorded 84 miles an hour; 
then the instrument blew away. It was estimated later 
that the wind attained a velocity of 120 miles. It built 
up the accumulated volume and momentum of an ava- 
lanche, it struck with the concussion of a great explosion. 
Trees were uprooted and driven through the walls of 
houses. Solid masses of salt water were blown across the 
island, choking those who were still outdoors fighting 
their way to shelter. 

The noise of the wind was so great that no other sound 
could be heard. A man, looking out of a window, saw 
a large house collapse just across the street. He saw the 
timbers rend, the roof and the walls come smashing 
down. But he heard no sound of it. 

Now the waters had risen so that they covered every 
square foot of the island. Even the highest part was three 
to four feet under water. The streets were full of floating 
wreckage. Masses of it were battered by great waves 
against the walls of houses still standing, bringing them 
down in their turn. It was dangerous to stand near a 
window, even on the leeward side of a house. One man 
who did so was sucked out bodily, hurled to death. 

Those who had stayed in their homes in the lower part 
of the island were now trapped. If they stayed in, more 
likely than not the house would collapse and bury them. 
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If they tried to escape outdoors on floating wreckage 
they’d be lucky to live a minute. Solid timbers were 
blown through the streets. Most deadly were the slates 
blown off the roofs. They filled the air like clouds of 
feathers in a gale. Bodies were found later with the tops 
of the heads cut cleanly off by these slates. 

Now organized society itself was going to pieces. The 
storm had torn apart the ties of civilization that bind 
men together. It had isolated them one from the other. 
Galveston was no longer a community, it had disin- 
tegrated into a thousand individual battles with death. 
Men react in different ways to great catastrophes. Some 
battled for their lives with the brutal selfishness of ani- 
mals, fighting each other for preferred places on floating 
wreckage, clambering up into the branches of floating 
trees and kicking down others who tried to follow them. 
Others risked their lives to make rescues. 

The Catholic Orphan Asylum began to cave in. Each 
of the Sisters took ropes and tied eight infants to her. 
Each in turn said a prayer and launched herself on the 
current. A few were saved but more were found dead 
after the storm, still tied together. 

Mr. Cline of the Weather Bureau had stuck to his post 
until late in the day, then he had struggled home to 
find his family. They were in the house, a solid structure 
in what was thought to be a comparatively safe locality. 
He left them on the upper floor and went down to the 
front door. There he stayed for hours, making frequent 
sorties out into the swift current to bring in refugees. 
Eventually fifty were gathered under his roof. 

But the house began to be battered by heavy masses of 
timbers, driven by the wind and waves. Quite suddenly 
it collapsed. 

Of the fifty, thirty-two were killed. Cline never saw 
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his wife again— she was one of the thirty-two. He 
clutched his two young children, was overwhelmed by 
the water, lost consciousness for an instant. He came to, 
still clutching the children, when his head struck a timber. 
He managed to drag the children to the top of a floating 
pile of wreckage. He had to keep changing his position 
as his raft was rammed and battered by other floating 
wreckage. For two hours he saw no homes, no land, only 
the waves around him. He thought that he had been 
carried far out to sea, as hundreds had been. But at last 
the raft grounded, and, struggling from one pile of 
wreckage to another, he got the children to a safe shelter 
in a house on higher land. 

Death and destruction rose to a final crescendo in the 
dark hours before midnight. At that period the separate 
units of disaster grew larger. Those who had fled their © 
own houses in the lower districts but had not gone to 
higher ground had collected in the larger buildings, the 
churches and the schools. Now many of these went down. 
Church walls caved in, killing fifty at a time. The largest 
school was destroyed. A hospital with a hundred patients 
collapsed, and of the patients and the staff, only eight 
survived. 

The end came soon after midnight. The wind slack- 
ened — a little at first, then rapidly. The water went 
down very quickly too. In a few hours there were only 
scattered pools of it left. 

At dawn the survivors crept out of doors. The streets 
were almost impassable, masses of wreckage and tangled 
wires. 

No one knew how many were dead. No one knows 
today, but most estimates agree that, of a population of 
38,000, six thousand were dead. 

The survivors were stunned, incoherent. During that 
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night there was not a man or woman who had not come 
close to the border line of sanity. Many had gone over it. 
Now, in the early morning light, half-clothed people were 
wandering aimlessly in the streets, screaming. Others 
sat quietly in the slime, laughing to themselves. Some, 
who had held up bravely through the night, collapsed 
now that the strain was over. 

For most there was nothing to eat, no water to drink. 
No one could escape from the island. 

At first there was no organized effort, but soon the 
disciplined habits of civilization began to reassert them- 
selves. A meeting of citizens was called at 9 A.M., com- 
mittees for each district were set up, those who had been 
accustomed to lead in the past took the lead now. Plans 
were set in motion to repair the water and electric plants, 
to send boats to the mainland for help, to improvise 
shelter for the homeless. They set themselves to the task 
of the decent burial of their dead. But presently this re- 
covery of organized society had a set-back, a set-back 
almost as terrorizing as the storm. 

There were 6,000 dead bodies. There were more than 
that number of the carcasses of horses and cattle, their 
bodies bloated, the legs sticking stiffly up. The sun shone 
down. The corpses turned black, soon lost all likeness 
to human beings. The stench was incredible. Billions of 
flies settled down and the buzzards gathered in the sky. 

Again panic gripped Galveston. As many people as 
possible were sent to the mainland, but only a very 
small fraction of the population could be so transported. 
The others were still trapped, confined to their narrow 
island, with certain pestilence coming. 

The plans for decent burial were discarded. At 
first the authorities tried to dispose of the corpses in the 
sea, but this method of disposal did not prove altogether 
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effective. Many of the bodies that were cast into the sea 
washed back to shore. So did some of the corpses from 
the graveyards. 

It was decided to burn the bodies. They were piled 
up where they were found, covered with wreckage and 
burned. 

All corpses were treated alike, whether they were those 
of negro longshoremen or of prominent citizens. While 
the bodies were still recognizable, men found themselves 
dealing with those of people they had known, of men 
they had worked for, of relatives and friends. One man 
worked long and hard with the burial parties, showing 
neither fatigue nor emotion. Only, whenever a new body 
was found, he would rush to it and open the mouth. 
He hoped to recognize his dead wife by the dental work. 

There was another thing to contend with. To some 
this disaster meant opportunity. The looting of bodies and 
of stores began on the day after the storm. To the looters 
already in town were added many who came from the 
mainland, getting transportation by claiming to belong 
to relief parties. There was a great gathering of thieves 
in Galveston. Several men were found with their pockets 
bulging with human fingers— the corpses were too 
swollen for the rings to come off. Martial law was de- 
clared on Tuesday. 

Those were grim weeks in Galveston. Men worked 
day and night — not looking ahead, just striving des- 
perately to keep ahead of the things that had to be done 
at once — to establish law and order, to insure sanitation, 
to clean up the muck, to get food and water and shelter. 
Help came from outside. Relief contributions were sent 
from every part of the country — food and tents and 
medical supplies. But most of the work had to be done by 
the men and women of Galveston. 
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Then came the question of the future. To some the 
task looked too hard to tackle. They advised that the 
32,000 survivors should abandon their sand-bar and 
make new lives for themselves on the mainland. But 
in its first edition after the flood the Galveston News 
carried the banner: “‘Galveston Shall Rise Again.” That 
was the decision of the community of Galveston. 

The citizens set themselves a ten year program of hard 
work and self denial. They adopted the commission form 
of government — the first American city to do so— 
because that seemed the most efficient way to get things 
done. They began to rebuild the city and to defend it 
from future attacks. 


GALVESTON TODAY is prosperous and comfortable. The 
great Sea Wall, costing over $1,000,000, runs for 7% 
miles along the Gulf, seventeen feet above the tide. 


It has had its test. In 1915 came another hurricane, 
almost if not quite as violent as that of 1900. This time 
only twelve lives were lost in Galveston and the property 
damage was comparatively small. 

The port of Galveston hasn’t quite fulfilled the expec- 
tation of the boosters of 1900 — through causes that 
they couldn’t control. Houston and half a dozen other 
Texas ports have taken a considerable part of the new 
business, but Galveston hasn’t done badly. Its population 
is up to 59,000, its exports and imports have doubled, it is 
a good average American community, and life is safe. 





Sunday in the Park 


By 


CATHERINE RIDGELY 


The Poignant Tale of Bill and Annie 
Who Solved Their Problem the Bitterest Way 


HE PARK was a sunlit oblong of grass and scattered 

trees. A woman came slowly out of an alley between 
two of the marble buildings and cut across the grass 
toward the park’s single bench, a marble arc centered 
against the hedge’s dense clipped green. 

The woman carried a lanky baby and a neat gray 
bundle. Behind her two young children trailed hand in 
hand, looking about them with mild interest at all the 
green. Hanging the baby over one arm, the mother 
shook out the gray scrap of blanket that covered her 
bundle, and set the child upon the dull square, on the 
lawn. 

“Now you kids stay with him an’ don’t let him get off 
on the grass an’ get more cold. Here’s the handkercher, 
Billie, you keep his nose wiped.” 

She walked across to the bench, undoing the rolled-up 
overalls that had been wrapped in the blanket, hunting 
out the half-finished patch. 

“‘What’d we come here for, Ma?” asked the little boy. 
He and his sister followed the mother to the bench and 
stood close to her looking up into her face. 

“Your Pa wanted we should, ain’t I told you?” She 
found the place in the overalls where the threaded needle 
had been woven in, drew it out and knotted the thread. 
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‘“‘Why’d he want us to come away over here, Ma?” 

‘*‘He’s comin’ here to meet us, that’s why. My good- 
ness, can’t you shut up a minute? Go on an’ play near 
baby, now.” 

“Is he gonna bring us somepn?” they asked. “‘Ma, is 
he, huh?” they said, leaning against her knees. 

*“No, a’ course not.” She raised her hand threateningly. 
“Go on, now.” 

They wandered off, sat on either side of the blanket 
on which the baby lay quiet, and began plucking at the 
grass. She looked up from her sewing. “You don’t have 
to just set. Play some, if you’ve a mind.” But they sat 
still until they saw their father coming along the walk. 

“Hey, there’s Pa,” Billie said, beginning to get up. 

The man gave a bright bitter look at them as he came 
past. “Set there. Your Ma an’ me want to talk.” 

“Didn you bring us somepn?” the little girl asked, 
pushing her hair back from her forehead, looking up 
at him with hope. 

He went on to the bench in silence, and dropped down 
beside his wifé. The children looked after him a moment, 
and then lay back flat on the lawn, their stomachs 
rounded up tightly beneath their clothes as they pressed 
their heads back into the soft grass. 

‘Any luck?” she asked. 

He gave a snorting negative sound of contempt. 

“‘Why’d you want to meet us here, an’ bring the kids? 
You can see they expected somepn differnt.” 

*‘Somepn differnt, huh?” 

‘Well, kids,” she said, and took up her sewing on the 
torn overalls. He sat beside her, leaning his shoulders 
against the marble curve, closing his eyelids against the 
sweet warmth of the sun. “‘Jeeze, wouldn’t your Ma be 
sore if she saw us settin’ here like this!” 
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She pressed her mouth shut and darted her needle 
more quickly in and out. 

“Me supposed to be out lookin’ for a job, an’ then 
settin’ here with you an’ the kids in the sun, havin’ a 
swell time.” 

‘Lookin’ alla time don’t do no good.” 

“Tell your Ma that, don’t tell me. I know it don’t. 
I know that, all right.” 

They sat heavy and silent on the marble bench. 
The mother sighed unevenly, and her hands lay quiet 
over her sewing while she looked at the children. He said 
at last: ‘We gotta go away, we can’t live like this no 
more.” 

She looked at him, waiting, but he sighed and was 
silent. 

*‘Ain’t I thought it all over an’ over,” she said. “‘An’ 
ain’t we talked it too, until it seems. . . . But we gotta 
think of them, Bill.” 

*Ain’t I thinkin’ of °em — what else? How is it for my 
kids to hear your Pa call me a damn loafer just because 
I got drunk on a ten cent drink on a empty belly? Damn 
it, I earned the dime, didn’t I? An’ what good was a 
dime goin’ to do?” 

*“T never said nothin’ about it, did I, Bill?” 

“But how’d I know what you think?” 

“You shut up.” She gathered life a little, and put 
strength into her voice for him. ‘“You know you’d take 
anythin’, you know you’ve done more than anybody 
could.” 

He thumped one fist lightly on the marble bench 
between them and looked across at the children. They 
had found out about rolling on the grass. They rolled 
over and over slowly, pulling themselves with their hands 
in the thick well-kept mat of blades. Then they lay on 
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their faces with their noses pressed in close to the fragrant 
earth. Between them the baby slept on his gray patch, 
his bonnet slipping over his eyes. The father watched 
them, leaning forward with his hands clenched between 
his spread knees. 

“You see why we gotta leave, dontcha?” He indicated 
the children with a forward thrust of his chin. “Look 
at ’em,” he said. ““God Amighty, every now an’ then I 
can see how they look. Look at their bellies. Look at 
May’s leg, it ain’t no thickern a dog’s foot. No, honest 
it ain’t, Annie. Look up an’ see.” 

She closed her teeth down over her lower lip and kept 
her head bent stubbornly to her work. 

“They ain’t any life in ’em,” he said. “Just settin’ 
most the time. Kids oughta kick around an’ run an’ 
play. Jeeze, I remember when I was a kid.” 

“‘They’re stayin’ there so’s not to leave baby. They 
wouldn’t want to go leave him.” 

She picked up the sewing with a jerk, but did not 
touch the needle. Her tears fell on the unfinished patch. 

“We'll leave,” he said, watching her. ‘“Today. That’s 
what I came here to say. We’ll never go back.” 

She sniffed, but did not speak. The blot of tears dried 
out in the faded blue denim, and she began to sew again 
without raising her head. 

“IT made up my mind, what we gotta do.” He took 
hold of the edge of the bench with his hands. “We gotta 
go away an’ leave — now, I mean, away from the park 
here. Leave the kids,” he said in a quick whisper, and 
sat motionless looking at the ground. 

Her head leaped up. “‘You’re crazy, Bill, you don’t 
know what you’re sayin’. ‘Leave the kids,’ you said.” 

“IT know what I said. I thought it all out, wrote a note 
down to the agency this morning. I borrowed a piece 
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paper, see, here it is.”” His hands were glad for something 
to do. They lingered over finding the note and bringing 
it out to her. “See, I wrote it in ink.” 

“What does it say?’ She thrust it back at him. “I 
can’t see it, what does it say? Bill, you’re off your head, 
we couldn’t leave the babies. What does it say, Bill?” 

He read the note: “I can’t take care of my children 
right. They’s nobody belongs to them that can. They'll 
get enough to eat in the Home and keep warm and go to 
school and be took care of better than they would any 
other way, so we are leaving them. We have left the 
city. They’s no use hunting us out.” 

He raised his head to face her and wet his lips. ““Then 
at the end I put their first names, an’ how old.” He 
folded the note and held it in his hand. ““Your Ma and 
Pa won’t say nothin’ if it gets in the papers, they’ll see 
it’s best.” 

She sat silent, looking into his face. “Well, that’s the 
way I mean,” he said, and looked away from her eyes. 

“Bill,” she whispered. ““How could you even think! 
An’ them so little. You’re sick, Bill, it’s more of that 
likker, it’s made you sick.” 

“I’m sick all right, but it ain’t with likker. I can’t 
take care of ’em; it’s true; do they look like I could? This 
way they’ll get food, they’d have a good home. As long 
as we’re around, no one will raise a hand for ’em.”’ 

“I'd die first,” she said. “Look, see how they’re lyin’ 
there on the grass. I believe they’ve went to sleep, so 
little, how could you think of runnin’ away from ’em, 
Bill?” 

He faced her, the color mounting in his thin cheeks. 
*So now you don’t think I’m doin’ so good, huh? I’m 
runnin’ away, am I? You think I like it, maybe. You 
think it’d be fun for me.” 
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‘The one thing they’ve always had is us, Bill.” 

‘Now that’s somepn mighty fine for ’em to have, ain’t 
it?” Then he relaxed from his brief anger. “‘No, Annie, 
it’s things we can’t give ’em they need moren us.” 

She shook her head. “I'd die first,” she repeated, and 
looked watchfully into his face for some sign of a changing 
mind. But he said only, ““They’ll die if we don’t, the kids 
I mean.” 

“IT can’t leave ’em, it’s wicked even to think. I couldn’t 
go on breathin’ if ever I did.” 

He moved one hand toward her along the bench, then 
drew it back. “You gotta look at things the way they are. 
Suppose I got picked up some day hookin’ milk for ’*em 
or liftin’ stuff offa fruit stands. How’d it be then? They 
wouldn’t have no milk nor fruit then. But this way they 
can have plenty to eat ever day, an’ be warm all winter, 
an’ we can come back to ’em any time, an’ when I get a 
job, why, we’ll go out to the Home an’ get ’em back.” 

Her face wavered, and she put one fist hard against 
her cheek. “‘But Bill, we mightn’t come back for so long. 
What'd they think when we didn’t come back? What 
kinda parents’d they think they had?” 

His face closed hard against her. “Shut up, shut up 
he cried. Then he leaned closer to her, but looking out 
at the children instead of at her. ‘““They’ll forget. They’d 
have to forget.” 

“I'd never forget,” she said. ‘‘Look at ’em there, gone 
to sleep. I’d never want to live again.” 

“We can’t look to be happy, Annie.” He said persua- 
sively. “Don’t you see there’s nothin’ else to do?”’ 

She went on staring at the children, and light began to 
glitter in her eyes. ‘We could all die. That’d be better. 
We could all die, that’s what.” 

Again his hand made a gesture toward her, and again 
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he drew it back, and shook his head. ““They might be 
happy yet, Annie. It'll likely be differnt when they grow 
up.” 

They looked at the children for a long while, silent 
under the sun. Pigeons flew over with strong wing beats, 
carrying straws for their nests somewhere in the eaves 
of the calm white buildings. A sob jerked once in her 
throat, and he stirred beside her. ““Now, that ain’t goin’ 
to do any good.” 

She began to fold up the sewing in her lap. “I see 
how it might seem. Bein’ with ’em ever day, I don’t al- 
ways see just how they look. But I see how you mean 
now, Bill.” 

She stood up, looking at the children quietly. Then she 
turned on her husband. Letting her sewing fall, she took 
his arm in both her hands and shook it. “But will they, 
will they? Take care of ’em right? Suppose after all they 
wasn’t kind, mightn’t feed ’em enough. They miglit get 
sick after all, they might . . . An’ away from their Ma, 
what’d happen then?” 

He took hold of her shoulders and made her lean 
back against the bench. “‘Stop it now, they’ll hear, you’ll 
wake ’em up.” 

*“‘Will they love ’em, Bill? But they couldn’t help it. 
But will they, Bill?” 

“You dropped your things,” he said, stooping to gather 
up the fallen sewing. “Sure, honey, they'll, why, they 
have special people out there picked for bein’ good to 
kids. Why, by God,” he cried, turning to meet her 
eyes, “‘they’ll live high there, they’ll have the best. Pll 
give the note to Billie now.” 

Her muscles tensed beneath his hand. “‘No, no, it’s 
crazy.” 

“Tt’s all they is.” 
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“But we can’t just leave, they won’t be safe. Who’ll 
find ’em?” she cried, and her blind gaze hunted about 
the shut-in empty park. 

**A cop comes through on his beat right soon. I been 
lookin’ this place over a long time. They’re safe, away 
from the street an’ all, an’ then lots of people come outa 
these buildings at lunch time. Maybe someone will take 
*em home an’ adopt ’em private, seein’ ’em here this 
way, they might.” 

They looked with love on their three scrawny children 
sprawled upon the grass. 

“If we did do it,” she said, ““we wouldn’t tell ’em about 
it, explain, they couldn’t ever understand. We’d just 


go 


33 
“Yes, that’s best. Tell *em we’ve gone for a walk 


around the block.” 
“I’m gonna finish mendin’ his overall first, though. 


Then he'll have it ready, for a change.” 

*“He won’t need that rag. He’ll wear whole clothes.” 

She set her mouth. “I’m gonna finish it first.” 

They sat together in the sun, and he said: “‘You ain’t 
asked what we’re goin’ to do.” She looked at the children 
without replying. 

‘We'll walk down to the yards, Annie. It’s pretty far, 
but we’ll take it easy. Then we’ll hop a freight west. 
We'll go all the way to the coast, maybe. We'll pick 
fruit, Oregon, Californy, all over.” 

She stared at the children, her fists knit together in 
the folds of the overall. 

““They’ll forget us. They’ll forget all about us. Billie is 
just four. How could they remember?” 

“Yes, they'll forget. They'll be happy.” 

“I don’t want ’em to forget. I want °em to remember 
their Ma.” 
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“Hurry with them overalls. The cop comes soon.” 

[ll take ’em with me. You said he won’t need ’em. 
Ill take ’em an have somepn to work on sometimes.” 

She stood up, folding the overalls, getting the ragged 
cuffs even. As she rose, he took her arm and started her 
along the walk toward the path that led away from the 
children toward the street. 

“You better not go kiss ’em,” he said, and with one 
hand he held her face so that she could not turn toward 
the children. 

“TI gotta, Bill, let me go.” 

“You better not. It’s like you said, we best just leave.” 

“IT can’t ever do it. We’re crazy, Bill.” 

*““No, it’s what we . . . You stand here like that, don’t 
turn your head, don’t look around, Annie. Now stay 
here, you mind?” 

He went quickly across the grass to the children. They 
had fallen asleep. Beneath the baby’s too-large bonnet 
only moist lips and sharp chin showed. A lock of hair 
close to May’s mouth stirred evenly as she breathed. 
On Billie’s chest the overall pocket gaped with infant 
plunder of plucked grass. The father bent and tucked 
the note into the top of the crowded pocket, his fingers 
shaking with the strain of trying not to disturb the child. 
He stumbled away across the soft grass, came along 
behind his wife, who stood without moving, put a hand 
beneath her elbow, and hurried her along the walk 
toward the street. 

“Come on,” he whispered, as though still afraid of 
awakening the children. 

Behind them, in the alley between the marble build- 
ings, sounded the slow steps of the policeman. They had a 
flat harsh echo in the narrow stone space. 

“Oh Bill,” she cried, holding back against his urging. 
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*“He’ll be all right with ’em,” he said. “Come on.” 
She walked on, silent and unresisting, beside him down 
the path, through the break in the hedge, into the street. 
There she suddenly turned back, fought him off, almost 
escaped his hands. He held her hard through that mo- 
ment, her face against his heavily beating heart. About 
them the empty street was cool and still beneath its 
arching elms. The policeman’s voice sounded beyond 
the concealing hedge, deliberate and profound. “Hey, 
you kids can’t lay there.” 

He looked down at her quickly, but she had not heard 
through his heart beats and her weeping. “Come on,” 
he said, and led her along the sidewalk and around 
the corner into the next street. She walked beside him 
weakly as though she had not walked for a long time, 
the bundle of the overalls tight in her arms. 

“It was all they was to do,” she said, her tired voice 


lifting to make it a question. “They ain’t a thing else 
we could do for ’em.” 

Blocks farther on he stumbled against her as they 
walked. 

“Oh, Annie, they was asleep,”’ he sobbed. 





Our ‘Get-Wise-Quick’ 
Trend of Education Now 
Stands Discredited 


How Free Is Education? 


ARTHUR STYRON 


HE American free common-school system of educa- 

tion is so bound up with the growth of religious, 
social and economic trends that to question it is gener- 
ally regarded as heresy — the heresy of medievalism as 
against the orthodoxy of a “distinctively American insti- 
tution.” But is our education really “free” in the proper 
sense of that word, or is it even distinctively American? 

Thomas Jefferson, a distinctive American, was the first 
to embody an American system of public education in his 
“bill for the general diffusion of knowledge.” No system 
of public education (declared Chinard) so logically con- 
structed, so complete, and so well articulated had ever 
before been prepared in any part of the world. Yet Jef- 
ferson’s plan was never universally adopted in his own 
country, though it was approximated in France when 
Napoleon scuttled the fine revolutionist (Condorcet) 
scheme for a common State-school system of education 
and substituted the lycée system. 

Jefferson’s system covered the whole range from pri- 
mary school to university. Schools, he thought, should be 
maintained not to give the pupils a happy time and a 
wholesome occupation through the restless years and 
relieve parents of their care, nor dower them with social 
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training and background and practical proficiencies, but 
for cold and stimulating study as an adjunct to, not a 
substitute for, family life. He had no illusions about the 
ability of the multitude to acquire higher learning; and, 
on the assumption that the world needed highly gifted 
and trained individuals as leaders rather than a mass of 
half-educated people, provided for the progressive but 
drastic elimination of all but the best pupils somewhat 
after the fashion of the French grandes écoles, Normale, 
Polytechnic and Musée, with their decrees, ““You will 
cause to enter here only such men as are marked by the 
uncontested brilliancy of their renown.” All were to be 
given an opportunity for free education; but enlighten- 
ment was to be regarded as within the grasp of only a few 
and of such nature that its tendency was to sift downward 
rather than permeate upward. 

How Jefferson’s method encouraged higher education 
may be observed by a comparison between the South, 
where his system prevailed to a great extent, and New 
England, where the present-day system was inaugurated 
at an early date. By the middle of the nineteenth century 
there were few grammar schools in the South; but most 
of the fifteen State colleges were located in that section, 
and among them, the first to include the social and eco- 
nomic sciences and French humanism in the curriculum. 
Maryland, Louisiana and Kentucky were the first States 
to have State superintendents of education. At the time of 
the Civil War there were twenty-five thousand students 
in Southern colleges, not including the large number 
of Southerners in Northern and European Universities. 

In New England where the grammar school was re- 
garded as a community duty and prospered accordingly, 
there were practically no State colleges. The existing 
few were sectarian, though a transition from theology to 
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new subjects (the latter being extra-curricular) had 
already begun. At the time of the Civil War only ten 
thousand students were in New England colleges, and 
this number included many Southerners. 

The trend of the times — the industrial revolution, 
science and invention — favored New England’s ideas of 
education. The intellectual concept of unity (Humboldt’s 
Cosmos harmonized all the scientific accomplishments of 
the past century in order to demonstrate the supreme 
unity in all details of nature) was the natural precursor to 
standardization. This “scientific” view of education was 
agreeable to the puritanical disposition for reconciling 
opposing truths. So was the current love of unity. Future 
citizens were to be trained for a nation in which religion, 
science and the State were to be united. 

As industrialism made headway, and the inner quality 
of human living gave way to outer circumstances, that is, 
material advantages, the question of preparation for 
success began to loom larger. ‘““What knowledge is of 
most worth?” demanded the industrialistic Herbert 
Spencer; and he asked that an end be put to cultural 
education which fitted men for nothing but an aristo- 
cratic boredom, and that they be equipped realistically 
for the problems of technology and trade. The new in- 
dustrialists heard Spencer gladly, though Franklin had 
expressed the same philosophy many years before when 
he observed, “If a man empties his purse into his head 
no man can take it away; an investment in knowledge 
pays the best interest.” If, figured the industrialists, edu- 
cation meant competence, then ten times the education 
meant ten times the competence — and ten times the 
money. That was good business. Moreover, there was a 
subtler advantage in general education: equipping the 
common mind with inconclusive thought which made it 
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more susceptible to sentiment and passion; for where 
men have a naive and uncritical faith in reason, they 
trust their own vision unflinchingly and are thus sure of 
themselves in explaining away opposing opinions. The 
fact that education, as an agency of social advancement, 
can increase destructive as well as constructive powers, 
was naively disregarded. 

This ideal of education was, moreover, pleasing to the 
proletariat for different reasons. The workingmen in 
convention in Philadelphia (1830) adopted a resolution 
declaring that “there can be no real liberty without a 
wide diffusion of real intelligence; that the members of a 
republic are all alike to be instructed in the nature and 
character of their equal rights and duties as human be- 
ings and as citizens; that until means of equal instruction 
shall be equally secured to all, liberty is but an unmean- 
ing word and equality an empty shadow.” 

Thus the New England common-school system became 
the star to which the democratic wagon was to be hitched. 
During that time, strengthened by the popular educational 
movement, Northern schools and colleges waxed affluent 
and prosperous while Southern institutions “lagged 
behind.” 

Dr. Eliot initiated “‘progressive education” at Harvard 
with one of his striking aphorisms: Education for Power 
and Service! There was now no question but that education 
was a system to enable men to get along — to be success- 
ful. Service became humanitarianism by dogma, the 
precursor or accompaniment of materialism. Men were 
to be trained-to-serve by being taught to exploit 
others — and then recompense the exploited through 
Community Chests. Twenty-five years ago Dr. Dewey 
made a further ex-cathedra pronouncement, “the substi- 
tution of intelligence for authority, freedom for discipline, 
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concern with the future for reverence for the past, fact 
for formula.” The students must “think things out” for 
themselves, rather than acquire texts and formulas, and 
get rid of the dead wood of dullness and the sterility of 
traditional education. 

Many liberal educators, realizing that the emphasis on 
the future has practically eliminated the consideration of 
the past function of education, are desperately striving 
to retrace their steps. Having taught that a modern 
nation must choose between industry and vassalage, and 
having armed the citizens with science and technology 
to meet the competition of an industrializing world, they 
are now appalled at the completeness of their victory, 
perceiving that our schools have failed to produce either 
educated men or gentlemen. They see youth full of en- 
thusiasm but without responsibility or disciplined ca- 
pacity — the result of appealing to the volition instead of 
to the will. They are confronted with mediocre minds 
asserting their right to “think things out” without the 
necessary talent to do so. They are realizing that educa- 
tion as a means of power in the hands of the unenlightened 
has served only the prejudices of realism and the conse- 
quent inroads of materialism. If the liberal school be 
defined as one whose curriculum or body of studies is 
devoted to the liberal arts proper for the discipline and 
enlightenment of a free people, then the liberal school 
has practically ceased to exist. It has been replaced by 
the “‘service college”? advancing the ends of vocational 
and professional skills. Pragmatism and utilitarianism 
comprise the background of education in the “service 
arts.” 

Yet the emphasis on science has manifestly brought no 
visible rise in the intelligence of the multitude, no dignity 
or peace to the soul. Youth, free of everything (even edu- 
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cation), is oppressed by the naive belief that the world 
was born yesterday, and so it must learn all over again 
the lessons the past could have taught. Our schools and 
colleges have fed youthful optimism with get-wise-quick 
formulas which disregard the complexity of human na- 
ture and the resulting complexity of human problems. 
Any kind of society and government is determined by the 
intelligence, character, philosophy and dominant inter- 
ests and motives of the people. With these determinants 
almost any concrete plan will work well as any plan will 
work badly without them. But our schools have not set 
themselves the task of training the will and intelligence 
of students, of imbuing them with a philosophy for a way 
of life. ““We call those studies liberal which are worthy of 
a free man,” said Vergerius; “‘those studies in which we 
attain and practice virtue and wisdom; that education 
which calls forth, trains and develops those highest gifts 
of body and mind which ennoble men.” 

Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, President of the University 
of Chicago, states the problem confronting our schools 
and colleges most succinctly: 


Our people have little knowledge and much opinion. . . . The 
fundamental questions of human life and human society they 
have never faced. They would not know how to go about trying 
to face them. Yet the great practical issues of our time are not 
new. They are the persistent problems that have always existed 
because man is man... . 

Attempting to understand nature does involve a reconstruction 
of the course of study. We must first determine whether a sub- 
ject is important enough to be taught. This we cannot do by job 
analysis, by finding out what jobs our pupils are going to per- 
form when they leave us and training them to go through the 
motions employed in them... . 


However it may be misapplied, the definition of edu- 
cation remains the same through successive generations: 
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a system concerned with the transmission of the tradi- 
tions of the past, and the development of techniques for 
dealing with the future. A system which eliminates the 
first qualification is not true education; and unless some- 
thing is done to restore it, the next step in modernization 
will be to mechanize and propagandize all education. 
The “‘teachers’ oath” is indicative of the trend toward 
making patriotism the dominant note in the instruction 
of youth, whereby the schools would serve an individual- 
istic future under the guise of serving the State, as in 
Russia, Germany and Italy. 

Dr. H. E. Cunningham, President of Holbrook Col- 
lege, has said: 

Should our government continue to go to the universities and 
colleges for “brains,”’ surely there must be a change in the at- 
titude of the university and the scholar in their relations to so- 
ciety; a shift in the locus of instruction, bringing, in part at least, 
instruction into surroundings more closely connected with 
natural occurrences; and last, a deeper interpretation of tech- 
nique and a humanizing of methodology. . . . Our “brain 
trusters” carry over the methods of the physical scientist into 
the regions of human wants, hopes and ambitions. He thinks he 
can mathematicize human life. He thinks that hunger is a func- 
tion of arithmetic. He thinks that passion is a matter of differen- 
tial equations. .. . 


Such pronouncements from prominent educators are 
promising. Indeed, many colleges are already carefully 
planning a return to that point where they went astray. 
The old elective system, which in“ general advertises 
the intellectual bankruptcy of the faculty in “‘passing the 
buck”? to the students who, having neither the equipment 
nor the inclination to select proper food for the mind, 
may be expected to suffer from chronic mental indiges- 
tion, has been much discredited. Orientation or survey 
courses help to restore the emphasis to tradition. Prepara- 
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tion for adult activities and socialized curriculum help to 
balance that emphasis by stressing the social sciences. 

However, it is not enough for the teachers to point the 
way. In the first place, without the sympathy and sup- 
port of the people they would be voices crying in the wil- 
derness. In the second place, it is neither cultural nor 
democratic to assume that teachers are the sole judges of 
curriculum. Surely no one will quarrel with the resolutions 
of the National Educational Association (1934) that 
*“‘teachers should be guaranteed the constitutional right 
of freedom of speech, press and assembly, and the right 
to support actively organized movements which they 
consider to their own public interest;”’ but their right to 
teach such personal opinions, regardless of the opinions of 
pupils and their parents, is quite another matter. 

It is the contention that all beings may be brought by 
education to what is right and best, that logically gives 
professional teachers the right to oppose every interest 
disputing their sole right to proscribe curriculum. Teach- 
ers are thus inclined to fasten upon fields which show a 
need for improvement — and so schools emerge into the 
category of social service with the object of creating in- 
clination as a substitute for missing aptitudes. Instead of 
arguing about the conclusion, or the rights of teachers, 
the premise should be reéxamined — that is, whether 
education can bring all beings to what is right and best. 
A false emphasis upon humanitarianism, with its neces- 
sary adjunct, equalitarianism, leads to all sorts of absurd 
conclusions having little connection with education. It 
must be recognized that the masses are and always will 
be incapable of higher erudition. It is not enough to 
study the minds of the masters: one must feel with the 
masters, and such feeling is inspired by intelligent con- 
ception rather than acquired by measurement — such 
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as, for example, is provided in the Outlines of Durant and 
H. G. Wells. Teaching is of worth only when it arouses a 
desire to learn. Stuffing untutored minds with scientific, 
psychological, economic and social theories serves to pro- 
duce an inflexible attitude of mind rather than to afford 
instruction. 

In a few words, the ideal of education must be that of 
art, the Greek spirit of experiment and adventure, the 
rapport between creation and appreciation. If it is recog- 
nized that this ideal is only for the few, there yet remains 
an art for the multitude — not art in the sense of the fine 
arts or luxury, but art in the sense of self-expression in 
handicrafts, games, dances, the drama, and so on. This 
is the only “free” education the masses can consciously 
enjoy. This is the only liberal learning they can value: 
liberty from prejudice and degrading fears. 

There is no question of social justice and equality in- 
volved in this realistic attitude. Education is one of the 
democratic privileges of a free people; but democracy 
means equality of opportunity, not equality of talents, 
after the model of nature herself whose sovereign law is 
subordination and dependence. For those who are natu- 
rally unable to feel with the masters, a certain amount of 
measurement, necessary for materialistic purposes, must 
be included. There is, however, a higher education in 
learning the wisdom of the earth-spirit which makes for 
an aristocratic diversity rather than a bourgeois unity of 
life. Every race has its particular culture, and together 
they make for the orchestration of harmony and beauty; 
and an imposed unity is intellectual tyranny. National 
aptitudes are not interchangeable. Men can draw in- 
spiration from another race, but they cannot substitute 
that inspiration for culture. 





Death in This Torrid Zone 


MARGARET SHEDD 


‘Death, what 1s death?’ he cried, 
**7 must ride on. . . .” 


ND BLONDEL, the troubadour, with one of those 
strong sad faces, and wearing a costumer’s mar- 
celled wig, but a poetic figure none the less, wanders off 
undaunted through his forest. But here in the jungles it is 
different. Here the troubadour’s progress is soon halted by 
a net of stinging vines; and the voice of the lone bird that 
sings beautifully of death is drowned by choirs of parrots, 
inharmonious. 

One of us, I mean not a native, died in the river. 
His name was Michael, half Irish, half Spanish, very 
young, not yet twenty. He was a gentleman, at least of 
gentle blood, and he had the makings of a great ad- 
venturer too. In many ways he was the most valuable 
field man on the staff. How he had got here is another 
story, but he had been around for several years and he 
had developed a sort of conguistador method of handling 
his men, which got results. 

When sober, he was ingratiating but mostly pitiful. 
This was because the wicked man he had too early 
become had hideously destroyed the lad he should have 
been, reason enough for expending pity on the ghost of 
youth that constantly cropped up in him. 

If an eventful life is the essential antecedent to satis- 
factory death, then Michael’s death by right heads this 
list. But it is possible that the only real thing that ever 
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happened to Michael was his death, because he was 
a romanticist gone rotten. Michael imagined that the 
devouring of experience, not its digestion, was living; 
so his taste was jaded. He would go to the caves, whose 
beauty can hardly be equalled in the world, and he 
would spend his time badgering turtles to death for the 
satisfaction he got out of their suffering. Or he would ride 
to the Indian villages, where the population from young- 
est to eldest is comprised entirely of benign infants, and 
return to boast of experiments in drunken debauch. 

The river was high and brown and the currents above 
Camp Riposto are dangerous at any time. Michael was 
going a mile up from Riposto for banana suckers. He 
called for a small dory, proper for one man to ride but 
he ordered two of his boys to go with him. They de- 
murred a little and asked to get a larger dory. He struck 
at them with the flat of his machete, cursed them for 
cowards. 

‘Are your lives so precious?”’ he jeered. 

‘No, sair, no,” and they looked at him candidly. 

So he cursed them for their presumption and the three 
men got in. Michael could not swim very well; when the 
dory overturned he was terribly frightened. The black 
boys let themselves be carried by the flood, as best they 
could, making for the dory which also was whirling down 
stream, but Michael started to swim for shore fighting 
the currents, turned to try for the dory, turned again 
toward shore and then put up his hands crying, and that 
was all. A few minutes later his sombrero floated past the 
camp, dancing in the eddies. 

At all odds his body must be recovered, because it was 
white. I suppose alligators have no right to chew on a 
white body. Four dories were fastened at distances on one 
long rope. Then the rope was tied across the river at the 
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place where Michael had drowned and from each dory 
native divers went down naked to see what they could 
find. When they found nothing the rope was untied and 
the dories were moved a little farther down the river, 
where the search began again. 

Night crept in but this did not impede the work, be- 
cause it is about the same under muddy water in day- 
light and dark, and the hunt must be conducted by 
sense of touch, not sight. There may have been a moon 
but it could never have pushed through the trees that 
locked branches over the water. In each dory there was a 
gasoline lantern, four eyes for the river, and the bats 
swooped over and past and around the lanterns. 

On the river side an odd gathering waited. Even in the 
dark it was easy to tell which were white, which black 
men. The natives stood motionless, outline from head to 
foot drooping. Most of them were relief divers but they 
did not sit or lie down between shifts; merely they stood 
unmoved in the dark waiting to risk their lives. For what? 

But the white men were holding onto themselves; that 
was evident by the stricture of their shoulders. They 
twitched cigarette ashes into the water. I suppose they 
were thinking that it might easily have been one of them. 
If the natives thought the same thing, it did not affect 
the weary slant of their bodies. 

Exhaustion and steady rain had not materially changed 
this scene forty-eight hours later, except to add heaviness. 
The water was thick; a dory paddle might leave behind it 
a wound that would be long in healing. The trees 
weighted with rain leaned almost into the river. The 
natives seemed not to have moved at all and the line of 
their shoulders and flexed knees bound them heavily to 
the earth on which they stood. But the white men’s state 
of mind was interesting. 
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None of them had cared greatly for Michael yet the 
longer they waited for his body the more romantic be- 
came their conception of him. To leave their pal here, 
rotting on the floor of the river, was unthinkable. Two of 
them even did a little diving themselves. And they clothed 
the scene in drama. The picture itself — river, shadows, 
trees — was dramatic enough in truth, but all night 
scenes in the bush are dramatic. A jungle river hurls 
lowering beauty at you whether you are fishing for a dead 
man or a carp, and I am suggesting that these white men 
fed their own sentimentality in discovering genuine emo- 
tion, either terror or any other, around them; for there 
was no one there who felt deeply. The white men wal- 
lowed in what they imagined was the eerie horror of the 
place, the hoot owls, the bats. They drank a little. 

It was finally decided to dynamite and two of them 
got very sick at their stomachs when the body of Michael 
arose from the spot where he had drowned, where they 
themselves had dived, and they were called upon to lift 
this slimy thing into a dory. The dory was tied to a 
motor boat. They sat in the launch talking rapidly of 
trivialities; a native, not they, rode the dory, bailing out 
bloody water all the way from Riposto to the French- 
man’s landing where a coffin was waiting. 

There, in the dark, they tried to prepare that poor 
bad boy for the grave. One lantern and the rain and 
those strange ghastly sounds that are emitted by a body 
retrieved from drowning. This can be done by an under- 
taker, with a blanket of moss roses. Or love can do it. 
But the burial of Michael was horrible because sentimen- 
tality made a pass at giving the business some dignity and 
failed utterly. 

No, far better we had let the river keep him. Better 
we had not tried to force on the jungle and its way of 
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death our funny little trick of closing the eyes and folding 
the hands. 

A truck spun its wheels desperately through the mud, 
around and around, making almost no headway because 
the load was too light — only Michael in his coffin. The 
others were walking behind. The coffin bumped up and 
down. Someone could sit on it and keep it still, but no, 
Michael jolted on through the dark. 


So mucu for white death in the bush and it is bad enough. 
There are more than one or two ways of meeting death. 
But none will fit the death of the black people here. 
Not awe, not beauty, certainly not horrid fright and 
certainly not cheap sentiment: none of these is written on 
the banner of death here in the bush. Death in this torrid 
zone is only pitiful. Those who die here are not much 
mourned, but I weep for them now. 

Young Avila, a Carib, killed himself last night. He was 
nineteen, a sensitive boy whose eyes were eloquent with 
pain. This was partly because pyorrhea had so eaten his 
teeth and gums that he had savage recurrent headaches 
for which there was no alleviation; since pain must be 
met with stoicism or money and he had neither, only 
imagination. He worked in the commissary at Doubling 
Creek camp and slept there. One night he brought a little 
Spanish girl, fourteen, to sleep with him. One cannot 
say that there was or there was not coercion, but the 
commissary is in the middle of the village where a pro- 
testing voice could easily be heard and besides there are 
few girls of fourteen in the bush who need to be coerced. 

But the night, whatever sort it was, spent among piles 
of canned food, dried fish, raw-hide bush shoes, flash 
light batteries and barrels of salt pork, ended with an 
enraged father hurling threats over the counter of the 
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commissary. Rape is punished by life imprisonment. 
Avila had visited the penitentiary in Belize and he said 
he would rather marry the girl. But the father was bent 
on punishment and started hot-foot for Punta Gorda to 
report the matter to the D. C. It is a three-hour walk 
from Doubling Creek camp to Punta Gorda. When he 
reached the police office he was met by the news, just 
come by telephone, that Avila had blown off his own 
head with a shotgun. 

He had closed the commissary, counted and checked 
the cash, arranged himself and the gun so that he could 
set it off with his foot, and he had written two notes. 
In the United States all suicides must leave notes; the 
newspapers demand it. But this was different. Both notes 
were to Eastman, the black manager of the camp, a 
man of dignity and worth. One was a detailed accounting 
of the business of the commissary; nothing was awry. 
The other was as follows: 

Doubling Creek Section 
20. 7. 37. 

Juan Eastman Esquire 

I am more then sorry cost you this Big trouble I bid you 
farewell. my brother will askeing you this gun I rather you keep 
it. you give your girl juanita the Fethers of this bill bird I Kill 
yesterday. Just now I am in posision bad bad. Put you in front 
of it when so much trouble come in I not able. Egal I dead or 
not. 

You have been very kindley to me. Yr most obet. serv. 

Jabez Avila 

Avila’s mother came up to get him. One of Barley’s 
quick coffins was given her. She would have buried him 
in the bush but since he was a suicide, a rare form of death 
down here, his body must be viewed by the police in 
Punta Gorda. 

This afternoon we happened to ride to the landing 
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aboard the motor car when Avila’s coffin, carried by 
other Caribs, came down the trail from Doubling Creek 
to the crossroads. The motor car was stopped. 

“We'll get off.” 

“No, ma’am, no. We will carry it to the landing 
rather than you get off.” 

It was loaded on, pell-mell. We tried to avoid putting 
our feet on it. Once, on a curve, it nearly fell on the tracks; 
after that Avila’s brother sat on it. His mother wanted to 
walk. At the landing they waited for her, playing black- 
jack in the interim. The Caribs had placed the coffin 
in a dory. As soon as the mother arrived, she got aboard, 
sat in the back of the long dory at the foot of the coffin, 
lighted her pipe, herself took one of the paddles. The 
river carried them quickly away. 

A young girl died of tuberculosis a little while ago. 
She was not sick very long, at least not sick in bed. She 
came to my house one day to ask for newspapers. Her 
mother pasted them on the inside walls of the hut. I 
went in to the bedroom to get a Sunday Times that lay 
bunched on the floor. She followed me in. I handed her 
the paper, but she did not take it all, only the funny 
paper, and that she smoothed out carefully. 

**Where will you put it?” 

*““By my bed.” She was ecstatic. 

She was thin, part Hindu, about sixteen, with a shapely 
face and straight black hair. She looked around the room. 
She saw perfume bottles on the dressing table. She would 
not touch them but her bony hands hovered over them, 
over one in particular, a big blue pear-shaped bottle. 
It was called Nuit des Noces, from a good perfume house, 
but it had never been used because it had too much of a 
strip-tease tang. But the Hindu girl liked the bottle. 

“Hold out your hands,” I told her and poured some 
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in her cupped palms. She put it on her hair. Then she 
went away with her funny papers. 

When she died it was in the morning before we were 
awake. While I was having my breakfast in bed I heard 
her father at the front door asking for the shroud I had 
promised when it should be needed. Along with the 
cloth I sent the blue pear-shaped bottle. Its contents 
could be used instead of rum to wash the dead. 


THE DEAD HERE rot quickly. A boy, one of the squad of 
Martinez, the clearing contractor, was injured by a fall- 
ing tree. I knew the boy slightly; he used to take Cherri- 
bee, our housemaid, to the village dances and when he 
came to get her, we often remarked on how wonderfully 
washed and shaved he was. 

The flailing branch of a ceiba tree that was being felled 
struck him; but he was still alive. They said his back was 
broken. They made a hammock of branches and put 
him in it. They were twenty miles from camp, much of 
the way uncut bush. He died on the way out, but they 
were not sure he was dead until the great heat through 
which they pushed had made carrion of him. 

There is a grim rhythm in these events, something like 
descending minor chords. Frail creatures push hurriedly 
through the overweaning and massed citadels of life 
with their burden, alive; they stumble on, he dies; they 
urge their weak bodies to carry the load faster and faster, 
he rots. I saw them coming up the road just before dark, 
stood on the office steps and watched. It was like one of 
William Blake’s drawings of the plague, except that you 
can only imagine a stench when you look at a picture. 

Only once have I known of an old person dying in our 
camps, because by 30 most of them are dead anyway of 
sclerosis of the liver or debility from malaria. This was 
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Clementine Wordsworth’s mother and there was some- 
thing cheerful in the manner of her death, not inspiring 
but blithe. The old lady was exceedingly thin and brittle; 
the wonder was she had been kept from falling to pieces 
for so long. Her prolongation may have been due to a 
fine old fashioned pair of false teeth. She had the only 
false teeth in camp and she was naturally proud of 
them. Now she was dying. I went to see her. 

The little hut was dirty and cozy. The old lady’s son 
was a convict in the penitentiary in Belize and he had 
taken up the painting of marine scenes. They were the 
most excessively bad marine paintings in the world and 
the old lady had covered the walls with them. There 
was also a college banner from Cornell, the origin of 
which I would have liked to trace, but it did not seem 
a suitable death-bed subject. There were hats in hat 
bags, shoes new and old, everywhere the old lady’s pipes, 
and on the dirty pillow beside her head were ensconced 
the false teeth. She stirred a little when I came in. Clem- 
entine said, 

**Ma’am, was it convenient for you to bring the mashed 
potatoes?”’, I having sent down to ask what the old lady 
would like. I handed her a dish wrapped in a serviette. 

*“‘Are you sure she ought to eat potatoes?” 

*‘No, ma’am, but them was what she wanted and any- 
way the arrowroot goes right through her.” 

The old lady was too weak to sit up but she signalled 
Clementine to put in the false teeth. The dish of mashed 
potatoes was arranged so that, without moving, the old 
lady could lap them up bit by bit. Then she died, it 
seemed to me, with cheerful alacrity. 


One DAy when we were coming back from a leisurely 
ride in the bush, there caught up to us and then passed 
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without a word bow-legged Scipio, coming pell-mell down 
the Jacinto trail. It was not half past iour yet and we 
wondered what was the matter. I had always been 
afraid of Scipio. He was almost a dwarf; his machete 
looked twice the size of anyone else’s; his face was wizened 
although he was young, and his bow-legged gait made 
him look not ludicrous but sinister. Now he rushed past 
us on the Jacinto trail and his pace, half running, half 
staggering, was more sinister than ever. He didn’t ask 
us for a horse. Perhaps it never occurred to him: white 
people must not be troubled at whatever cost to the black. 
Not till we got back to camp did we know that Scipio’s 
speed was occasioned by the news that his baby, as ugly 
a baby as he was a man, was dying. 

Teacher’s baby, Peter Paul, had been having malaria. 
All babies here have malaria and no one knew until too 
late that the fever had gone into pneumonia. It died on 
the floor of the hut; they were trying to give it air. The 
other children were crowded together into one palm 
leaf bed. The baby’s mother, herself with high fever, 
cried softly because she did not know what to do for 
Peter Paul. Three of her babies had died at birth, their 
resistance to abrupt erasure too feeble to be much remem- 
bered. But Peter Paul tried to fight for life; his black 
hands clutched for it, fluttering like soft moths in the 
dark, and his deep gasps for breath, not like baby sounds 
at all, frightened his brothers and sisters. His mother 
did not know what to do. 

Teacher himself made a coffin for the baby. Paulos 
Barley can make excellent coffins when he feels like it, 
but a baby was not worth bothering about; so Teacher 
nailed up the dead baby in a soda water case from Eng- 
land. I think it was hard for him to pound in those nails 
himself even though he has many children and he is 
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black and the baby was black and the earth that waited 
patiently for the box was black loam, very rich because 
it is made of rotted wood and leaves. 

No one here is really native, except the poor little 
Mayas who are so near the vanishing point as to be dis- 
counted altogether. Maybe the land itself does not tol- 
erate a native race. These others, Creole and the like, 
are tainted with white blood which calls on them to 
grovel to whiter blacks and by every drop breaks down 
the animal vitality which alone can counter bush haz- 
ards. They are not indigenous to the land but they must 
act as though they belonged, must blindly fight a forest 
which, had it given them birth, would also have taught 
them the way to fight itself. . 

They are not savages but they must live like savages. 
Forced constantly beyond their vitality they are nearly 
all sick. This is not a land where fruit falls in the mouth. 
To raise food is a fight to the finish, a fight against 
nature herself. And clothes must be worn — these quasi- 
blacks cannot stand the sun and doctor-flies without 
them. Clothes are expensive here; so is quinine and 
soap. 

The upshot is that in life these people present what to 
some observers seems simply apathy, stupidity, laziness. 
But their way of life has given them at least one unex- 
pected merit: a capacity for looking life in the eye with- 
out sentimentality. They have candor, which shows 
through even the revolting obsequiousness they are 


trained to. 
They possess a sad awareness because their lives are 


hard and bitter, although their sensibilities equip them 
for a different existence; but they do not accept misery 
blindly, they fight, are bested and go on living not in 
passionate revolt but in dispassionate cognizance. The 
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black silhouette of their meagre bodies against the blatant 
virility of the bush is a pitiful sight, but also something 
more. For because they are the weaklings in this mis- 
mating of man and nature, they have acquired that in- 
sight that the weak, the stunted, sometimes gain. I think 
they view despairingly but somewhat knowingly, the 
rapid life and rapid death around them, so much stronger 
than they, encompassing them against their wish. 

Thus in life, but how then in death? What is death in 
this torrid zone? Put death in the midst of too much life 
and life loses its significance, the line of demarcation 
becomes slight. We look about us here where we have 
stopped to talk in the heart of the hot forests, and it is 
not fear and it is not dread that we feel enveloping us 
like the mist which a minute ago was torrential rain but 
now has reversed its goal and rises, white, silent, insensi- 
ble, upward from the green earth. The mist, although 
moving and delicate, is immutable and fills us with 
despair. 

Our eyes move slowly over the verdure around us; if 
we choose we may now watch death enter and possess it. 
We will see that the reverse of the greenest leaf-facet with 
its tender veins is death. A circle has been drawn around 
us and the inner rim is vibrant, verdant, alive. The outer 
rim is black. 

And having stepped over that rim we have found 
death. What is it? It is nothing. We are standing in the 
darkness, empty darkness except for a timid hairless 
animal with a fearful smell who brushes past us into 
night. 











DRAMA: 


Brief reviews of this season’s 
significant productions 


UDGING by the plays that have appeared during the 
first two months of the current season and by the an- 
nouncements of what is to follow, it would seem that 
American playwrights have generally turned their atten- 
tion to the problems of our own and what remains of 
European democracy, with special reference to the out- 
standing personalities in the history of each. This develop- 
ment has no surprise in it. The theatre has ever been most 
sensitive to the trends of public interest, which at the mo- 
ment is intensely occupied with the struggle between 
totalitarianism and the democratic idea. 

One cannot, however, view the matter without mis- 
givings. The author attempting to dramatize a socio- 
political idea or a great public personage is beset by 
enormous difficulties. First, he must make sure that he 
doesn’t present a tract or a stuffed shirt, and, second, he 
must transcend the passing winds of doctrine and delve 
into the eternal principles of right and wrong, truth and 
error. In short, he must be an Ibsen or a Bernard Shaw. 
He must, indeed, be more, for already the problem plays 
of both these dramatists have begun to pale, thereby 
indicating that they did not lift their topics over and 
above the conflicts of the moment. Apparently what 
ailed them was their preoccupation with ideas instead of 
emotions, which seem to be the only abiding artistic facts. 
That explains why Shaw’s Candida and Ibsen’s The Wild 
Duck will probably outlive all their more ponderous 
efforts. These plays, basically, were problem plays, too, 
but they were told in terms of men and women loving 
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and hating, which insured long life to their characters 
and hence long remembrance to the things that troubled 
them. 

One fears that American playwrights, in attempting to 
put on the boards politics and statesmen, will produce 
editorials or tableaux instead of living drama. Two of 
the more important writers, Messrs. Sherwood and 
Anderson, as will presently be pointed out, have already 
given much ground for this fear. Their colleague, Elmer 
Rice, a few years ago made the same mistake in three 
plays, whose failure threw him into an unseemly public 
display of temper. His forthcoming American Landscape 
will show whether he has learned the nature of his mis- 
take. 





LincoLN PLAys, like Lincoln books, are almost failure- 
proof. The character and tragedy of the Emancipator 
have so possessed the national mind, that the slightest 
narrative about him, in whatever form, hamstrings the 
critical faculty. That, anyway, seems to be the explana- 
tion for the success of such artistically dubious Lincoln 
plays as Drinkwater’s of several years back, and E. P. 
Conkle’s Prologue to Glory of last season. 

Mr. Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, as 
drama, has little more claim to critical consideration 
than they have. In many ways, in fact, it has less. It 
relies so heavily on Lincoln’s speeches that the martyred 
President, were he alive today, would have a right to ask 
to be listed as collaborator. The most effective scene in 
the whole play, the debate between Douglas and Lincoln, 
is nearly all Lincoln’s. Mr. Sherwood has merely made a 
sort of legitimate stage news-reel of Lincoln’s life, in- 
fusing it with a modicum of imagination. His Ann Rut- 
ledge, apparently because the available records about her 
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are meager, is a wraith; and his Mary Todd, though ably 
played by Muriel Kirkland, is a comment rather than a 
character. Besides, the play as a whole lacks dramatic 
unity. What unity it has is supplied by the audience, who 
fill in the gaps with the warmth of their emotions regard- 
ing Lincoln. Over and above all is the magnificent acting 
of Raymond Massey, as good a Lincoln as ever walked 
the American stage. A sculptor could hardly have molded 
a more perfect physical likeness, to which Mr. Massey 
adds his own great talents as an actor. 

These factors, together with Elmer Rice’s superb stag- 
ing, probably help to explain the success of Mr. Sher- 
wood’s indifferent product. There is perhaps still another 
factor: the growing desire of the public for simple stories 
about great and good people. The continuing crisis, 
which has put a damper on sophistication in the arts, 
has revived the feeling for the immemorial beatitudes 
wholesomely presented. 


MR. MAXWELL ANDERSON’S Knickerbocker Holiday has none 
of the accidental virtues of Abe Lincoln in Illinois, which 
is most unfortunate, for it certainly cannot stand up by 
itself. Written in musical comedy form, and dealing with 
the life of the early Dutch settlers of New York, it suffers 
from a vast lack of comedy and a super-abundance, even 
for Mr. Anderson, of banalities. The impression one gets 
from it is that of a very intellectual British movie, fancy 
and boring. Such ponderous lyrics and so dull a tale 
have almost never before reached Broadway. Not even 
the able Mr. Walter Huston, who plays the part of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and Mr. Kurt Weill, an accomplished 
composer, can save Knickerbocker Holiday from embarrass- 
ing its author. 

Apparently what has plagued Mr. Anderson since the 
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very moving What Price Glory? and Saturday’s Children is 
the belief in himself as a profound thinker and very high- 
tone poet. Valley Forge, Elizabeth the Queen, Mary of Scot- 
land, and The Masque of Kings early indicated that his ap- 
praisal of himself did not coincide with the facts. Winterset 
and High Tor, which the Drama Critics’ Circle thought 
worthy of its blessing, did not add weight to his claim. 
The poetry in the first seldom left the level of precocious 
verse manufacturing, while the satire and comedy in the 
second were to be found more in Burgess Meredith’s 
acting than in the play itself. The Star Wagon, however, as 
muddled a work intellectually and dramaturgically as 
has ever come from a prize playwright, proved con- 
clusively to the discerning that ideas and Mr. Anderson 
do not get along well together. He has persisted, just the 
same, in exposing his philosophical ineptness, and the 
result, Knickerbocker Holiday, one hopes, will give him 
pause to think. Its central idea, believe it or not, is that 
the typical American is one who cannot take orders, a 
thought which may seem penetrating along the Hudson 
above Yonkers, but which has no more validity than the 
old chestnuts that the French are a race of clear thinkers, 
the English a nation of muddlers, the Germans a people 
of metaphysical breadth, and so on and so on. This false 
“truism,” hammered at for two hours with verses that 
stick in the teeth of the performers and bounce off the 
heads of the audience, contributes to the composition of 
a show that adds even less glory to the newly formed 
Playwrights’ Company than Abe Lincoln in Illinots. 

A word about Mr. Kurt Weill. He plainly knows his 
orchestra, and he plainly has a fine feeling for popular 
tunes, but the past two years these gifts have been 
hindered by very bad scripts. First, he struggled with 
The Eternal Road, then with Johnny Johnson, and now with 
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Knickerbocker Holiday. It is a pity, for he is that rare being 
among composers of popular music: he is musically 
literate and he has taste. One hopes that soon he will be 
given a script worthy of his talents. 


Why THE Movies haven’t grabbed Mr. Maurice,Schwartz 
of the Yiddish Art Theatre constitutes a major mystery in 
the field of contemporary American entertainment. He 
seems to have everything it takes to make the usual great, 
big Hollywood director and adapter. He can’t write, he 
has the taste of a successful haberdashery salesman, and 
his notion of the perfect performer, male or female, ap- 
parently is the loud speaker. The three hits he has been 
most responsible for will plague the Yiddish theatre 
for years. Dramatic critics for the Gentile press have 
applauded them, one believes, for two reasons: out of a 
mistaken concept of democratic charity and out of sheer 
ignorance. Knowing nothing about Jewish life and un- 
able to understand the language, they whooped up what 
they thought was very true, very good, and very beauti- 
ful. Ignorance often makes things seem better and more 
glamorous than they are. 

Yoshe Kalb, the first major hit of Mr. Schwartz’s 
making, was a cheap, Fannie-Hurstish portrait of rab- 
binical life. It made intelligent Jews blush with shame. 
It had the same relationship to the excellent Dybbuk that 
a potato has to an orange. The Brothers Ashkenazi was 
what might be called a movie version of Yoshe Kalb 
brought up to date, and embellished with a love story 
between a niece and her uncle, so badly handled that it 
seemed to stem from the pages of the confession maga- 
zines. Mr. Schwartz’s latest effort, Three Cities, based 
upon Sholom Asch’s considerable novel of the same 
title, turns out to be a lowly comic strip conception of the 
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sufferings of the Jews in Eastern Europe. Lacking in 
dignity, devoid of dramatic unity, burdened with Mr. 
Schwartz’s vulgar direction, it leaves one wondering 
what has happened to the Yiddish theatre that has to its 
credit such able writers as Peretz Hirshbein and Sholom 
Aleichem, and such first-rate actors as Paul Muni, the 
Adlers, and Jacob Ben-Ami. The latter, who several 
seasons ago stirred New York with his portrayal of 
Trigorin, is made by Mr. Schwartz to act the part of a 
lover of his fiancée’s mother in a manner that must give 
him severe pain. In one scene he shrieks out his love and 
grapples with the matronly lady of his heart in about 
the same style that the heroes of the older films used to 
lasso a mustang. 

The musical accompaniment, arranged by Mr. Sholom 
Secunda, is on a level with everything else in the per- 
formance. 


To ONE WHO HAD SEEN Hamlet some six or seven times 
before, the current production by Maurice Evans was a 
revelation of overwhelming beauty and power. Probably 
nothing like it has ever graced Broadway before, and 
probably nothing like it will grace Broadway again for 
many years to come. At last Shakespeare’s stupendous 
tragedy has found its most perfect performance and its 
most perfect hero. The present reviewer did not see John 
Barrymore play Hamlet, but if he surpassed Maurice 
Evans in the part he was like unto an angel. Whatever 
the excellence of Barrymore’s performance, he did not 
have Evans’s advantage of playing Hamlet in its entirety. 

The difference between the usual cut version and the 
complete one is immense. The second has greater sweep, 
depth, and goes far to explain away the age-old debate 
as to the nature of the gloomy Dane. His alleged vacilla- 
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tion of character, it seems after one attendance at the St. 
James Theatre, centered mainly about the matter of 
tactics. The resolve to do away with his uncle possessed 
him at once, and from that he apparently never wavered. 
His doubts had to do with time and place almost solely. 
Further, in the full version, Hamlet’s incestuous love for 
his mother becomes clearer and ties up more closely with 
his general behavior toward her, his uncle, and Ophelia. 
These observations, on sober second thought, may turn 
out to be somewhat high-flown intellectualism, a fever 
that apparently has taken hold of most people who have 
seen the Evans production, and for a very obvious reason. 
The welter of emotions engendered by the uncut ver- 
sion stirs the spectator to such an extent that he naturally 
tries to find rational justification for it, and in the heat of 
the moment probably leaps a bit beyond the facts. The 
new Hamlet — for such it certainly is, at least in its effects 
— moves with a vigor and inevitability that make it the 
most exciting play on Broadway. 

The credit for the four hours of magnificence at the St. 
James Theatre — after Shakespeare, of course — belongs 
to Miss Margaret Webster, the very accomplished direc- 
tor, David Ffolkes; the costume and scenic designer, and 
above all to Maurice Evans. He seems to be born to the 
part. His actions suit his words, and his words, his actions. 
He does not strut like an ambulating statue, as most 
Shakespearean actors do. He does not declaim or recite 
for the sake of his speeches alone. He does not wave and 
posture and contort himself. He achieves the acme of 
theatrical illusion by making it vanish before one’s eyes. 
He acts a character, the integral part of a web of fate 
and circumstance, lifting it, in accordance with the 
author’s intentions, to universal significance, yet always 
keeping it within the emotional and intellectual orbit of 
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the audience. He makes the men and women on the other 
side of the stage his collaborators, so that his whispers and 
silences at times sound like the clap of doom. Gifted with 
an oboe voice, his words take on additional dread or 
tenderness, as the occasion may require. 

Unfortunately, something less has to be said for most of 
the other performers. Not one of them reaches the heights 
of Evans, though George Graham as Polonius, Sydney 
Smith as Laertes, Donald Randolph as Horatio, and 
Whitford Kane as the first gravedigger deserve much 
commendation. Ophelia, however, as played by Kather- 
ine Locke, leaves one with doubts. She seems to be 
encased in cellophane, crackling this way and that way, 
but seldom getting into the soul of her who was ordained 
to love Hamlet in vain. She makes of the mad scene 
almost a puppet show, lacking in the prodigious be- 
wilderment that the text indicates. Henry Edwards and 
Mady Christians (Claudius and Gertrude) do not play 
their parts to the full either. All good actors and actresses, 
their apparent diminished stature in this case can perhaps 
be explained by the presence of Mr. Evans in the same 
cast. The perfection of his art makes all lesser art seem 
smaller than in actuality. 

One hopes that the new Hamlet will be with us for many 
months, and that not only the general public will flock to 
see it but that all who tamper with playwrighting will 
come over and over again to learn humility, and espe- 
cially to learn the difference between good writing and 
their own kind of composition. Those among them who 
presume to have messages — an increasing number these 
days — might note the distinction between ideas memor- 
ably expressed and juvenile excitations hastily thrown 
together. 

CHARLES ANGOFF 





MUSIC: 


Renewed interest in chamber music — 
Musical education — Records 


T IS POSSIBLE to point out giddy and superficial fash- 
ions in music as in any other field of social effort. The 
new passion for discovering the “‘depth”’ of Sibelius is such 
a fashion. But the list of fall and winter concerts shows a 
new direction which is more serious and deeply sincere 
than the usual fashion. This is the predominance of 
chamber music, which requires the profoundest kind of 
musical codperation on the part of the players, and a real 
love of music on the part of the listeners. It is difficult 
to label as a mere fashion the unusual popularity of a type 
of music which is devoid of the brilliance and ostentation 
of solo playing, and lacks the passionate scope of the full 
orchestra. It looks as if both musicians and concert-goers 
were acquiring a new consciousness of the social quality 
of music. For coédperation among musicians is as difficult 
as it is everywhere else, and requires as much tolerance 
and understanding. As for the l'steners, chamber music 
is a form of subtle conversation, much more difficult to 
abandon oneself to, yet not less emotional, than orchestral 
music. 

The New Friends of Music, a chamber music organiza- 
tion whose Sunday afternoon concerts in Town Hall are 
now being broadcast, is so popular that it is going into 
Carnegie Hall for an additional series. It is the leading 
spirit in this new trend. Its small orchestra of fifty young 
American men and women has played the Bach Branden- 
burg Concerti, and a number of little-known — and 
some not at all known — Haydn symphonies. The Kol- 
isch Quartet is doing a Beethoven series for it. Besides 
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the New Friends, there are a number of excellent quartet, 
trio and sonata series, all of which are concentrating on 
presenting to a surprisingly enthusiastic public classical 
music which is little-known and seldom played. The 
whole trend smacks of the 18th Century, when it was as 
important to be musically educated as to be literate, 
and when audiences didn’t depend conservatively on a 
very few too-familiar masterpieces and too-well-known 
soloists for their musical delight. I should like to mention 
the technical and codperative perfection of the Budapest 
Quartet; the romantic and modern qualities which ap- 
pear in the pure Mozart they have played; and the lack 
of prima-donna obtrusiveness in the honest playing of 
Beethoven, Brahms and Bach violin sonatas by Efrem 
Zimbalist and Vladimir Sokoloff. 


THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY has this year 
engaged fourteen new singers; three are Ameri- 
cans and the other eleven are Italian, French, Swedish 
and German. Evidently the Metropolitan aims at the 
most impressive and capable musical company possible, 
regardless of national or other aspects — and this in the 
face of a viciously national world. One result is to keep 
admission prices high above the level of many would-be 
opera-goers, thus preventing opera from having a popu- 
lar national character. On the other hand, we get good 
solid opera for our money — the best anywhere in the 
world. What is lost in democracy is gained in internation- 
alism, and in the finest musicianship. 

This winter six operas are being revived, several of 
which have not been performed at the Metropolitan 
for many years. One is that pure and lovely opera for 
three female solo voices, Gluck’s Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Boris Godunov and Beethoven’s Fidelio will be revived, also 
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Verdi’s Falstaff, Massenet’s Thais and Charpentier’s 
Louise. All the last year’s revivals are being retained in 
the repertoire — including Strauss’s Der Rosenkavalier, 
Verdi’s Otello and Mozart’s Don Giovanni. It is a joy to 
music-lovers to see such composers represented as Gluck 
and Mozart, who realized more profoundly than most of 
their successors that in opera the music must be able to 
stand alone as well as be a gushing accompaniment to 
the drama. 


TAKING THE LEAD in one kind of music education, 
the Federal Theatre Music Project is doing nobly, giving 
a great many people a nodding acquaintance with much 
good music. In New York the concerts of the Federal 
Symphony Orchestra in a Beethoven series have been 
so popular that many have been turned away. Here, virtu- 
oso playing doesn’t count; the public wants just good 
music, adequately performed. These popular-priced 
orchestra concerts are the first requisite in the educating 
of a huge mass of musically illiterate people. By putting 
its money into this sort of consumer’s perishable goods, 
the government is doing a fine service to humanity, even 
if the taxpayers grumble. 

In addition to this, which is necessarily simple and 
fundamental education, is the Town Hall series of illus- 
trated music lectures. These aim at giving a profound 
and detailed history of music, from the earliest folk-songs 
up through swing. And by getting practised and interest- 
ing speakers such as John Erskine and Marcia Daven- 
port, who accompany themselves with delightful short 
concerts, this form of music education is made quite as 
attractive as the usual concert. 

Even further removed are such subtly intellectual 
analyses of classical and romantic music as that of 
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Schenke, Austrian teacher, whose system is taught in 
this country by Hans Weisse at Columbia University 
and the David Mannes Music School. This teaching 
gives music students a thorough and deep understanding 
of the very basis of the music they play. After one of 
these courses, it seems imperative to the student that 
such an analysis should be taught widely, in order that 
music might take on a new life. 

It is the ideal of music education that courses like 
Schenke’s and the Town Hall series should be taught at 
low prices and in the public schools, so that the growing 
popular love and demand for classical music would be 
supplemented by an intelligent understanding of it. 





THE GOD TOSCANINI has disappointed many listeners 
this year with some of his interpretations, particularly 
of Beethoven, which are not as thorough and penetrating 
as they should be. People who like Tschaikowsky were 
bitter when Toscanini took all the shallow sentimentality 
out of it. On the other hand those who have always dis- 
liked this quality in Tschaikowsky exclaimed that 
Toscanini made new music out of the worn Symphonie 
Pathétique. Whatever the validity of these opinions, the 
lively, vivid and warm quality of his conducting always 
lifts him high above other radio and concert-hall con- 
ductors. His forte is Wagner opera, which was his start- 
ing-point as a conductor. So the Metropolitan is reclaim- 
ing its own this year, and we will hear him conduct one 
of the Wagner operas, probably Tristan und Isolde, with 
Kirsten Flagstad, at the end of the season. 

It is easy and popular to criticize Barbirolli and Or- 
mandy of the Philharmonic and Philadelphia orchestras. 
They are merely adequate conductors, with very little of 
personality or warmth of interpretation to endear them 
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to their audiences. But we have a wonderful advantage in 
their accomplished orchestras, which regale us tirelessly 
with good symphonic music. In criticizing conductors 
we often forget the prime purpose of a symphony or- 
chestra, which is to present well and sincerely-played 
music. And in this, in spite of their faults, Barbirolli 
and Ormandy are conscientiously and thoroughly suc- 
ceeding. Personality is not nearly so important in orches- 
tra-conducting as sincerity and honesty — witness the 
intrusive personality of the movie-star Stokowski, which 
certainly detracts from the beauty of his music. 

All over the country there are conductors like these 
two — men who are not very well known nationally, 
but who are valued and loved in their own cities. Such 
are Goosens in Cincinnati, and Rodzinsky in Cleveland. 
Koussevitsky, one of the best conductors in the world, 
will never lead any orchestra but the Boston Symphony. 

The victrola business is booming this year, and in many 
New York homes the radio dial is permanently tuned to 
WOQXR, the classical music station. This station, un- 
fortunately still local, offers the most pleasing series of 
programs on the air. It broadcasts continuous concerts of 
recorded symphonic music, uninterrupted by long-winded 
advertising announcers. Its great popularity in New 
York points toward its extension to a national field. 

In addition, many large-scale programs such as the 
Ford hour now have symphony orchestras as their main 
attraction. These facts testify to the growing demand for 
good music, which is a heartening sign in a particularly 
disheartening year. We can’t help feeling optimistic 
when so many people have the heart to sit down and 
listen to Bach when they might be worrying themselves 
into despair over the next war. 

KATHERINE SCHERMAN 

















A RT ° Recent directions 


in American art 


HE HAPPY FACULTY of being able to participate 

actively in the life and thought and movement of 
one’s own times is a particularly rewarding one for the 
person who looks at contemporary American art. For 
the person susceptible to native quality there is excite- 
ment in what the season has already afforded, not only 
in New York but in those locales less and less frequently 
designated as the hinterland. 

The last month in New York has seen at the Whitney 
Museum a showing of art west of the Mississippi. In 
Buffalo an exhibition to which eight cities of the Great 
Lakes region have contributed has been opened, and it 
will continue from here to make the circuit of its collabo- 
rators. This is not to prove any special regional homo- 
geneity, but partly to see to what extent the real flavor 
and spirit of this area is being reflected in the paintings of 
local artists. 

The inspiration for these exhibitions undoubtedly 
stems from the Federal Art Projects as well as earlier 
sources, and the project itself attained in Chicago during 
September the eminence of having its first exhibition 
under the auspices of a major museum. “‘Art for the People 
by Chicago Artists” was the title of its premiere at the 
Art Institute. 

The mere fact of holding exhibitions, even though the 
work of leading artists, as well as the less known is shown, 
does not necessarily mean that masterpieces constitute 
the bulk of what is displayed. But a real art movement 
does not consist entirely of the work of geniuses. It is as a 
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vital, functioning part of a cultural scheme, appearing 
both in minor and major forms that one hails these 
exhibitions. Considered as a whole they indicate im- 
portant directions which art in America is taking today. 
Actually the annual exhibition of contemporary Ameri- 
can painting which has just opened at the Whitney 
Museum, the first museum in the country to promote the 
work of living American artists exclusively, has been a 
disappointment to most of the New York critics, but it, 
as well as the others mentioned, has significance beyond 
the limits of its actual artistic accomplishment for that 
part of the public which regards art as an experience that 
may intensify life, making it more profound and coherent. 

The many influences which since the beginning of the 
century have entered into the rediscovery of the Ameri- 
can scene as being fit to paint and model, are too numer- 
ous and complex to trace here. But if one goes back even 
six months to see what has been stirring, some of the 
mainsprings of the present quickening will be apparent. 

Most spectacular was the open-air exhibition in April 
of the Sculptors’ Guild, an organization less than a year 
old at that time. Bringing their work out into the Spring 
sunshine, this group found nearly fifty thousand people 
drawn inside the plot of ground in the center of Man- 
hattan, many of whom had never consciously looked at 
a piece of sculpture in their lives. Not only did they come; 
they paid admission, a little ceremony not usually ob- 
served at exhibitions of art. Freed from the stuffiness, for- 
mality and sense of claustrophobia which ordinarily 
clings to museum presentations of sculpture, this show 
by some of the leading sculptors of the country, seemed 
to have meaning in the life of the community. For good 
measure there was a daily demonstration by some one 
of the distinguished exhibitors, of the technique of de- 
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signing and execution. Not only was the horizon of 
American sculpture widened for large numbers of people, 
but for the person who was accustomed to the limitation 
of indoor exhibitions, literally a new light was thrown 
on the subject, and a revaluation of it possible, in the 
invigorating setting of direct light and plenty of space. 
An exhibition by the same group has been opened this 
fall at the Brooklyn Museum, and if it lacks some of the 
atmosphere and spontaneity of the Spring show, the 
Guild has already developed a larger public which will 
hazard a trip to another arrondissement. 

The sculptors, of course, were not the first group of 
artists to band together, and to intimate that they might 
be a determining factor in their civilization, and not 
single individuals without ballast or concrete direction. 
The last six months chronicles at least two exhibitions 
by the Artists’ Congress, which has plunged into the 
thick of things since its infancy in 1936. The requirements 
for becoming a member were that the artist had achieved 
a position of “recognized standing regardless of his 
aesthetic views,” and that he must support the program 
of the Congress against war and fascism. The Congress 
states that it fights for peace and democracy because only 
in a world free from war and dictators can an artist 
find an audience unhampered by cultural poverty and 
the destroying forces of armed conflict. 

To anticipate only propaganda in the art of the Con- 
gress, which is incidentally a national organization with 
a membership approaching a thousand, and capable of 
holding thirty shows simultaneously in different cities, 
is to experience surprise in its work as a whole. For there is 
a heterodoxy of style and subject matter embracing all 
types of work, up or down to abstractions of the most 
innocent intent. 
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The show in May which the Congress held in codpera- 
tion with the great commercial institution of Wana- 
maker’s, was American and contemporaneous to the core. 
It was general in its character, leaving few reasons for 
anxiety in the minds of those guardians of art who fear 
the intrusion of propaganda and literature into its upper 
ether. If mines, mills and factories and the artists’ reac- 
tions to human problems outnumbered apples and flow- 
ers as subject matter, they seemed to indicate a quickened 
awareness of life outside the studio, and this has had a 
vitalizing effect upon the caliber of the painting. 

‘Roofs for Forty Million,” an exhibition held in April, 
contained the work of artists nearly all members of the 
Artists’ Congress. This had in fact an aim which could 
be called propaganda, but the appeal which the group 
sent out for paintings and sculpture for the projected 
exhibition was: “Don’t limit yourself to horrors. The 
theme is housing. We want a few hundred yards of art, 
not a mile of tenements. The subject is very broad, and 
can be treated satirically, realistically, imaginatively, 
optimistically, pessimistically, etc.” 

This was hardly a new subject for artists, nor neces- 
sarily a superimposed one. Dutch interiors, Venetian 
canal scenes, picturesque cottages and city blocks have 
long been painted. This exhibition was merely a col- 
lective expression which was organized for a specific 
purpose. It produced no masterpieces, but it was far 
from being mediocre in its aesthetic level, and as an 
experiment in the forceful quality which such concerted 
effort elucidates, it was illuminating. 

At this point it might be interesting to take an inven- 
tory of what the season has already offered in work 
which comes from Europe. There have been important 
shows of Rouault, Bracque, Friesz, Leger and Dufy; 
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and Klee, Kokoschka, Kollwitz and Pechstein have been 
seen as they could not have been in their native countries. 
They offer the richness and variety of older and more 
complex civilizations, and no brief is held here to deflect 
the average American interested in art from the aesthetic 
experience they afford. 

But the excitement engendered by an all-American 
exhibition is something else again, and the Whitney 
exhibition just opened, though it has called down impre- 
cations from most of the New York critics, serves to show 
why American painting is not merely a decorative or 
unrelated accompaniment to life. There is no jury in 
Whitney shows. Painters are invited, and the individual 
artist or sculptor selects his own work. There is here 
obviously a margin for a difference of opinion as to the 
quality in the work of recognized artists. But a quarter of 
the number are showing their work at the Whitney for 
the first time this year, which relieves the exhibition of 
the possibility of being frozen into predictable patterns. 

Genre painting, homely realism seems to predominate, 
the widest range of subject matter being selected, too 
wide in the opinion of many people. Themes of social 
consciousness appear on all sides, and the artist con- 
demns more than he praises. The horrors of war have 
occasioned a number of works, and some of the best 
painting also. The main impression that the visitor will 
have is that the painter has something to say, and is 
saying it with vivacity and energy which communicate 
themselves directly. The exhibition reflects what people 
are thinking and talking and feeling about. This from 
artists who have technique, discipline and the desire to 
carry art ahead, would seem to be the basis for new levels 
in American art. It is not dull for the public, at any rate. 
JEANNETTE LOWE 





BOOKS: 


Confessions of a Novelist-Hero 


DEATH ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. By Louis-Ferdinand Céline. 
Boston: Little Brown. 1938. 593 pages. $2.75. 


ERHAPS CELINE has political ideas, but they are 

not thecommon ones. It is as well to take care in spot- 
ting him as a potential friend or enemy Fascist, Commu- 
nist, Anarchist, and so on, all the same to him. And in this 
respect Trotsky was right when he said Céline was no 
revolutionist. That he went on to predict that his recon- 
ciliation to the darkness or his conversion to the light can 
be dismissed as the influence of a 1934 France, the south- 
ern warmth; the language of Mexico doubtless is less 
romantic. 

Before the publication of Bagatelles pour un Massacre 
and Death on the Installment Plan, the doctor was a more 
mysterious figure. He swept into literature on a torrent 
of language and a gift for invective; he had won a posi- 
tion before he could be dissected, a source of much dis- 
satisfaction to the American critic. In a gesture of self 
admiration he published an old thesis for a doctorate, 
Mea Culpa, and seemed to be in grave danger of taking 
himself seriously. The book itself is a rather dull testa- 
ment to the discovery of the source of childbed fever. 
The writer appeared to be an ordinary fellow with a 
certain respect for human life, the medical profession. 
There still remained the memory of a fresh talent; the 
final pages of the Veyage had been very good indeed, 
real writing and to a purpose. But as yet there was no 
clue as to what he was up to. 

When Céline had been wedged finally into the Natural- 
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istic school that came to fruition with Courbet in painting, 
Zola and Maupassant in letters, people thought they 
had something. It seemed plausible on re-reading the 
Voyage that here was another Champfleury; in the end 
his extravagant realism would be deader than mutton. 
Generally speaking, every journalese writer from the 
moment of publication is headed for oblivion unless he 
can show a mastery of form, that talent which makes his 
work go deeper than superficial realism. The Voyage had 
been thrown together; it was composed mostly of bluster, 
internal monologue, a mysterious dual personality that 
might have been the author and thick portions of satire 
in the grand manner on the war, the industrial world, 
frequently overdone. The thing was blown up like a 
balloon and the cosmic satire was a flop. But it was a 
work of power, a purgation of the mind. 

Bagatelles pour un Massacre bowled everyone over. Even 
the Jew-baiters who wanted Céline on their side could 
not make head or tale of it. In the Nouvelle Revue Fran- 
gaise, April, 1938, Gide maintained that if it was not a 
joke, the writer was crazy. It reads like the tirade of a 
man whose head literally is burning up. (Maboul!!) 
One sometimes wonders. The difficulty Céline discovers 
equally with Hilary Bernstein is the impossibility of 
exaggerating certain aspects of anti-Semitism. The crown- 
ing satire of course is to have it taken seriously. But 
nothing can show clearer how far the author is willing 
to go for his jokes or how deeply modern writing is 
entangled in politics. 

The workmanship of Death on the Installment Plan is 
better, the life less picaresque than the Voyage, and there 
are signs of discipline in the novel that give it iron. It is 
a better book than the first. In the abandon of confession 
there is much here that suggests Henry Miller’s Tropic of 
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Cancer, and the veil of hallucination that hangs over 
Céline’s Paris is shot through with the same type of 
excruciating laughter. The first hundred pages are the 
familiar ones of the Paris doctor in the Voyage. They do 
not come off; chattering argot and dreams are not 
enough. 

The Realism of Céline is like strong drink — it gives 
rise to fancies, and these in turn are the book. The story 
of Ferdinand, which takes him to the beginning of the 
war, is naturalistic with a vengeance. In a way it is a 
chronicle of the poor of Paris and in this respect justifies 
the term “the French Dickens.” The intention is quite 
different; no sentiment, no reform. This is the way we 
lived, all sods together. That is as much as he can say. 
He has admirable qualities of imagination, gusto, invec- 
tive, a coarse and brutal humor, but he is lacking in the 
French virtues of a clear intelligence wedded to a sympa- 
thetic understanding. He’s an outrageous and damnable 
egoist. He is miles away from Stendhal’s dictum; one 
must return to Rabelais to find such lack of restraint. 
But there are good things in this work: the uncle is a 
skilfully realized character and one senses for the first 
time that about. his figure Céline has experimented 
cautiously in movement, and in the conflicts of a theme. 

The boy’s pride of selfishness, the manner of his ig- 
norance and disgust are more familiar patterns. The epi- 
sode of the English school is excellent, though the story 
of the Headmistress’ passion and suicide is not truly 
satisfactory, on the grounds that such headlong narra- 
tion has created a painful idea without producing a 
genuine person to be the tormented object of a school- 
boy’s love. Into the editor-balloonist Courtial, Céline, 
as usual, has put too much language, but he is a fascinat- 
ing creation all the same, and his pursuit of genius on the 
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experimental farm is a true touch, a token of rare artistry 
and mockery. With that our judgment rests. Céline’s noisi- 
ness no longer overwhelms and his faults are more appar- 
ent. He is a man who hates the sentimental narrative and 
this fact inclines him to frenzy. He is a great apologist, 
but he is not and perhaps cannot be ranked with Mal- 


raux or Mauriac. 
JOHN WALCOTT 


American Colonies In the Making 


Tue Founpinc oF AMERICAN CrviLizATIon: The Middle Colonies. 
By Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker. New York: Scribner's. 1938. $3.00. 


N ORDER TO SEE this volume through the press 
and to write the ensuing volumes of the series, Profes- 
sor Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker, Edwards Professor of 
American History at Princeton, and chosen Harmsworth 
Professor of American History at the University of Ox- 
ford for 1939-40, resigned last year his chairmanship 
of the Department of History at Princeton. This sacrifice 
was not in vain, for he has thus been able to give to the 
world a new and fascinating approach to our history 
which cannot fail to do much to revolutionize the teach- 
ing of American history in many of our institutions of 
higher learning. 

Today’s treatment of American history is far removed 
from that of the days of Bancroft when wars and politics 
dominated. John Fiske’s writings, though much along 
the same lines but enriched with copious illustrations of 
portraits, documents, autographs, etc., did much to re- 
vive the interest in our history then sadly lagging, and 
of recent years our newer school of historians have been 
paying more and more attention to the story of the social 
and cultural development of our ancestors. 
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Professor Wertenbaker, however, after years of ex- 
haustive research, takes an even more advanced stand. 
Political history has purposely been neglected, not 
because its réle in early American civilization is unim- 
portant, but because so much emphasis has already been 
laid on it.” In his preface this learned historian stresses 
the point that we of today, living in the complexity of 
modern society, are apt to believe that “our ancestors 
cast their lives in a homely uniform pattern, dealt only 
with simple uniform problems. But if we could project 
ourselves back into colonial days, to live only for a week 
or two the life of the farmer, the artisan, or the merchant, 
could discuss with them their personal and public prob- 
lems, we would quickly change our views. It is true that 
society as a whole was not so intimately interrelated as 
today, but it was far more variegated. Each section, 
each colony, each group had its own character, its differ- 
ences of blood, language, religion, architecture, customs 
and agriculture. We may define the great principles 
governing the founding of American civilization, but the 
application of those principles is as complex as colonial 
society was varied.” 

In tracing the story of the complexity of life in those 
periods, the facile pen of the author has drawn in detail 
many pictures of our early development and especially 
of the beginnings of and the workings of the melting-pot, 
such as no other American historian has attempted. 
Most definitive is his concise statement that “the civiliza- 
tion of the United States has been formed by the interplay 
of four great forces: the transit of European civilizations 
to North America, the effect of American conditions 
upon those civilizations, the continual intercourse of 
America with Europe, and the mingling of racial, re- 
ligious, and regional groups, the so-called melting-pot.” 
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He points out that as a rule the average American is 
prone to think of the United States as English by inherit- 
ance. Most interesting and revealing is the story of how 
mixed our population was in the very early days and how 
the various nationalities and sects reacted upon each 
other. By such a treatment the author skilfully demon- 
strates “‘the multiple inheritance which makes the child, 
not of England, but of Europe.” 

Any adequate review of this volume is impossible. 
Every paragraph shows deep research and is documented 
with references to the numerous authorities cited. An 
engaging chapter takes us through the building and the 
gradual disappearance of the truly Dutch city of New 
Amsterdam and its assimilation into the Georgian city 
of New York. Decidedly novel, but logical is his use of 
architecture to illustrate and document the various in- 
fluences which unconsciously asserted themselves and 
gave us a cultural civilization. This the author has done 
here by more than a hundred illustrations of the various 
phases of our early architectural development, hitherto 
unrecognized by the great mass of our people as they 
motor on thousands of miles of our highways and by- 
ways, passing and repassing the actual evidence. In fact, 
nearly a quarter of the volume is devoted to this side of 
the subject. Yet, in no other way could the subtle changes 
due to the intermingling of foreign influences be so viv- 
idly demonstrated as by the comparison of the pictures 
of our early buildings with plates taken from seventeenth 
and eighteenth century volumes, published in England, 
Holland and Germany for the use of the people of those 
countries when planning their own homes, professional 
architects, as a rule, having been few and far between. 

It is unique that this erudite professor of history has 
discovered. to have been of Flemish origin what our 
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antiquarian architects have long called “Dutch Colo- 
nial’ — the little houses which stud urban Brooklyn, 
the upper Hackensack and Rockland County, New York. 
Long considered to be of Dutch style, their prototypes 
are not to be found today in Holland, nor in its many 
books of seventeenth century architecture which had such 
a direct influence upon Sir Christopher Wren and his 
school. The story, as given in this volume, of the origin 
of this type of quaint building and final discovery of its 
prototype — the peasant cottage of Flanders with “‘its 
flying gutter’ — is but one of many of Professor Werten- 
baker’s contributions to the history of American archi- 
tecture. 

Illuminating to many a Jerseyite is the chapter describ- 
ing the peopling of New Jersey by the old line Puritans 
from New England and especially by those from New 
Haven “who spurned the Christless rule of Connecticut.” 
A chapter devoted to Penn’s Holy Experiment, the im- 
print of Quakerism and the succumbing of its sons to 
worldly temptations, precedes an extraordinary chapter 
on the “Quaker Spirit in Brick and Stone.” Here we get 
a vivid picture of our first Renaissance city — built by 
Quakers coming from England where the urban architec- 
ture was influenced by the rebuilding of London after 
the great fire of 1666 and “the London Rebuilding Act 
of 1667 which by its restrictions and specifications 
brought a uniformity hitherto unknown and gave birth 
to a new English urban architecture.” 

Assisted by illustrations comparing the streets of 
London and Dunster with those of High Street and others 
near Philadelphia, we find it easy to visualize the Phila- 
delphia of the eighteenth century, the architectural 
glories of which can be surmised by a visit to the con- 
stellation of houses in Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, 
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open to the public by the authorities of the Pennsylvania 
Art Museum, a constellation such as no other American 
city, save Annapolis, possesses. In this chapter we find 
a very satisfying tribute to the influences of the Carpen- 
ter’s Company of Philadelphia. “This organization, 
founded in 1724 by the leading architects and builders 
of the city, was modelled upon the Worshipful Company 
of Carpenter’s of London.” It is only recently that we 
have begun to realize that many of our stately mansions 
in our architectural heritage are the result of the interest 
and knowledge of architecture then an essential part 
of the Englishman’s and, to some extent, our own gentle- 
man’s education. 

Professor Wertenbaker’s picture of the Philadelphia 
Georgian architecture makes more understandable Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s interest in architecture and pride in 
the beauty of his home city which we find in a paragraph 
from a London newspaper in 1779, recently come to 
light. 

Dr. Franklin has recommended to Congress, to beautify 
Philadelphia, all the improvements adopted in London within 
these twenty years, in respect to lighting, watching, and paving. 
Likewise to modernize the roofs of the houses, to slate them and 
new sash them in the present English manner. He has also sent 
them the ingredients of Leardet’s newly invented stucco, advis- 
ing them to face all their brickwork with it. As Philadelphia has 
the most regular plan and the finest streets of any city in the 
world accompanied with the noblest rivers in the universe, 
trade and the curiosity of rich Europeans will render it the 
wealthiest town that ever existed, for which purpose great 
encouragement will be given to a school of architecture, that 
their buildings may be beautiful and not like London, ill 
placed. Their first attempts will be a church, equal, if not su- 
perior to St. Peter’s, at Rome, with walls so thick as to admit 
of the dome being all stone, which St. Paul’s in London should 
have been. No sculpture or paintings are to be introduced but 
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what shall be adapted to the architecture, and as fine as those in 
St. Peter’s in Rome. It is the hope that the philosopher’s zeal 
will stimulate England to improvements of equal consequence. 


Most illuminating is the chapter entitled ““From Rhine 
to Susquehanna.” Here we have a really great story 
of the Palatine and Swiss emigration “joined by Germans 
of other provinces, Alsatians, Hessians, Bavarians, with 
isolated groups of foreigners — Walloons, Dutch, French 
Huguenots . . . inspired with hope in the promised 
land across the sea by the visits of William Penn to the 
Rhine region in 1677, and by his many letters and pam- 
phlets, many of which were translated into German 
and freely circulated.” It was an emigration largely of 
“peasants who for centuries had been but a sponge from 
whom the landlord squeezed the last penny.” None of 
our general histories have so emphasized the important 
part these innumerable thousands of Germans and Swiss 
played in the making of the nation. Long deeply inter- 
ested in the history of these people, the author, while 
exchange professor at the University of Géttingen in 1931, 
was afforded a real opportunity to delve deeply into 
their history and background. His dramatic account of 
peasant life in the Palatinate and other German prov- 
inces makes us comprehend his statement, “‘the capacity 
for unremitting toil of the Palatine, his readiness to 
expend the greatest labor and time upon his little holding, 
made him a successful agriculturist.”” Such were the men 
who settled on the richest soil of the seaboard. 

Supplementing this chapter is a well and authorita- 
tively drawn description of the development of the arts 
and crafts by the Pennsylvania “Dutch.” The six coun- 
ties settled by these Germans, largely peasants, shortly 
became “beehives of industry” where was developed 
among other things the so-called Kentucky rifle, which 
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played such an important part in the American Revolu- 
tion and in the opening of the West. The Conestoga 
wagon was another of their contributions. Particular 
attention is given to the furniture, pottery and iron work 
— all individualistic and of styles not developed else- 
where in the country. ““The time came when the potter 
could no longer compete with cheap crockery, when the 
cabinet maker yielded to machine-made furniture, when 
the simple five-plate stove was superseded by the oven 
and eventually by the furnace. And with the production 
of the last bit of Pennsylvania ‘fractur’, the last slip pie- 
plate, the last dower chest, the last decorated stove plate, 
there snapped one strand in the rope which bound the 
German-American to his past. 

Particularly happy is the inclusion of six reproductions 
of drawings by Lewis Miller, now among the treasures 
of the York County Historical Society. Though made 
early in the last century, we find in them the same 
characterful faces, the same quaint costumes and sur- 
roundings we meet here and there when motoring through 
Dutch Pennsylvania. 

In the concluding chapter Professor Wertenbaker thus 
justifies his choice of the Middle Colonies for the first 
volume of his series on The Founding of American Civili- 
zation, “‘in the Middle Colonies the heterodox character 
of the population, the diversity of economic conditions, 
the isolation of certain races and groups from their 
mother countries create the perfect laboratory for ob- 
serving a new civilization in the process of formation.” 
It is with impatience that we await the coming of Pro- 
fessor Wertenbaker’s volumes on the Southern colonies 


and New England. 
R. T. H. HALSEY 
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MARLBOROUGH: His Lire AND Times. Volume VI, 1708-1722. By Right 
Honorable Winston S. Churchill. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1938. 670 pages. $2.75. 


In this final volume, Winston Churchill brings to a close the 
biography of his illustrious ancestor, John Churchill, Duke of Marl- 
borough. In the spring of 1709 we see England at the summit of 
power and achievement. Queen Anne, secure on her throne, was the 
centre of world affairs. Louis XIV, the tyrant of Europe who had let 
loose a quarter century of war, was old and broken by Marlborough’s 
military genius. But, in a time much like the present, England desert- 
ed her leadership of the Grand Alliance. In seeking the destruction 
of France, the Whig Party in England lost the victorious peace which 
might have closed the struggle. 

The frightful battle of Malplaquet marked the climax of these 
efforts. Marlborough was undermined, and a “‘peace-at-any-cost” 
ministry was installed, ending three years later, with a peace con- 
trary to every canon of good faith, and England on the verge of a 
second civil war. 

Marlborough’s genius in war, his statecraft, and his virtues as a 
man may be judged from this final volume. 


Tue Deciine AND FALL OF THE British Empire. By Robert Briffault. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. 1938. 264 pages. $2.00. 


British duplicity makes easy reading. Mr. Briffault’s scathing style 
adds to the original impetus of his subject matter and the total effect 
is a lively polemic directed against everything English. 

Mr. Briffault goes rapidly through English history, gathering 
momentum for the final evidence of prime British hypocrisy in 
recent world events. He gives an unattractive picture of the bour- 
geois soul which reached its fullest growth in the England of the 
Victorian Age. The foreign policy which was directed by purely 
“practical” interests — that is to say, the interests of the London 
financiers — resulted in almost complete responsibility for the World 
War. In a changed world England is still the fountainhead of reac- 
tion, but at this time she is involved in the final struggle. For she is 
fighting not against other bourgeois nations for preservation of her 
precious markets, but against the social revolution and the break-up 
of her empire which will inevitably follow the success of the Russian 
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Socialist experiment. She is quickly destroying what remains of her- 
self, Mr. Briffault notes with a kind of bitter satisfaction. 

Mr. Briffault’s cynical anger deprives his book of some value. His 
prejudice is so violent that his thesis is not entirely convincing. But 
in overstating his case he affords an antidote to any pro-English 
sentimental feeling which may still remain after repeated evidence 
of English two-facedness, evident not only in Mr. Chamberlain, but 
in the Labor leaders and in fact the whole ruling class. It further 
brings to our attention the fact that the present world is not a black- 
and-white drawing with Hitler and his friends in black. On the 
contrary, the democracies themselves have built most of our present 
world, under the domination and leadership of England. 


Turice A STRANGER. By Vera Brittain. New York: Macmillan. 1938. 
435 pages. $2.50. 


“So many books have been written about the United States by 
- foreign travellers that nowadays it seems necessary to justify a new 
one.” 

With these words to her preface of Thrice a Stranger, Vera Brittain 
(Mrs. George Edward Gordon Catlin) proceeds to interpret America 
to Americans on the basis of three separate sojourns in this country. 
And from the very beginning she promptly fails to “justify” the 
book. It is decidedly a volume of superficialities. 

Miss Brittain had a very trying time during her first visit in the 
middle twenties, when she came to the United States as the bride of 
a college professor. She lived in an upstate New York college town and 
her chief occupation seems to have been filing carbon copies of 
letters home to England, rejected manuscripts (she wrote a critical 
article on the country almost on arrival) and form letters from 
editors. Her book is crammed with these. She returned to England 
with “‘profound relief.” Her second visit was in 1934. Her husband 
had been transferred to a Mid-Western university. Of the Mid- 
West Miss Brittain had previously, and sight unseen, written to her 
mother that it was “mainly agricultural, not very cultured, very 
‘moral’, very narrow and bigoted.” Miss Brittain received other — 
and different — impressions of this area in the course of a lecture 
tour, but none of the impressions are exactly new nor are they lucid 
here. The author’s third visit occurs in 1938, at which time, obvi- 
ously to her surprise, she finds that Americans are really intellectual 
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and hospitable. This sudden conclusion, following her earlier diagno- 
sis of us, when Americans were found to be petty and provincial, is 
puzzling. Not to be cruel, but could fat lecture fees and book sales 
have had anything to do with it? 

The author took no time off in her travels between lectures to view 
the American scene with leisure, with the result that she jumps at 
quick conclusions, and there are inaccuracies that show that, even 
while reading Chamber of Commerce brochures between trains, 
she hurried through them. However, she did bump into a lot of jolly 
undertakers’ conventions and rah-rah Kiwanians, who often even 
startle the natives. All the carbon copies of letters home, the rejection 
slips and the menus that add unimportant details to the book should 
have been relegated to a shelf, to age a bit. Mellowed, they might 
have shown Miss Brittain that, after all, even they do not justify the 


book. 


Tue START OF THE Roan. By John Erskine. New York: Stokes. 1938. 
344 pages. $2.50. 


That Walt Whitman, eighty-three years after the first edition of 
Leaves of Grass, is the biggest literary figure yet produced in the United 
States, there is no doubt. The violence and enthusiasm over him still 
rage among his critics and defenders. And now John Erskine novel- 
izes the poet, bearing what may have been his one great love, outside 
of democracy itself. 

Erskine’s novel is based on Whitman’s stay in New Orleans, when 
he went to work for the Crescent in 1848. The author pictures Whit- 
man, who had yet to find himself as a writer, falling in love with an 
intelligent, Paris-educated quadroon, who becomes the mother of 
his son. It was this woman, Erskine makes out, who inspired Whit- 
man and aroused his sympathy for the South, which made him re- 
luctant to show his hostility towards Dixie even during the Civil 
War. 

As in most of Erskine’s works, this is more fancy than fact. It 
probably will not be considered a definite contribution to the ever- 
massing lore of Whitmania. A successful deviation from what readers 
have learned to expect from the author — and there is plenty of 
chance for back-hand whispering in his present subject — gives the 
novel a touch of genuineness, well bolstered by apt quotations from 


Whitman’s poems. 
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Government and Politics 
Continued from page vii 


GERMANY AND ENGLAND: Background of Conflict. By Raymond 7. Sontag. 
New York and London: Appleton-Century. 1938. 362 pages. $3.50. 


As a background to the pregnant situation in Europe today, 
Professor Sontag’s account of Anglo-German relations between 1848 
and 1894 is illuminating. He illustrates his argument that the tradi- 
tional failure of the two countries to agree were not always rooted in 
disagreements over trade and treaties. That failure rested more 
deeply in their divergent realm of ideas, in what Bismarck aptly 
called the “imponderables of politics.”” Both nations, as well as most 
of the world, continue to suffer today because of that inability, 
decades ago, to find common intellectual grounds between English- 
man and German. The book is not a brilliant exposition, but told 
with incision and clarity. 


Tue Derence or Democracy. By F. Elwyn Jones. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1938. 352 pages. Ten maps. $2.50. 


Mr. Jones’ defence of democracy is a carefully documented argu- 
ment to prove that that form of government, while unquestionably 
on the defensive today, can and must be preserved. The author adds 
little to previous dissertations, but Mr. Jones, for all his academic 
listing of authorities, has a lively, provocative style. The volume is 
divided into sections dealing with the attacks of Fascism on democ- 
racy, the riposte of democracy, the anti-Fascist resistance in totali- 
tarian nations, and the strategy available to democratic countries in 
the struggle against Fascist infiltration. 


Biography and Autobiography 


In My Time. By Sisley Huddleston. New York: E. P. Dutton. 1938. 411 
pages. $3.00. 


Mr. Huddleston criticizes, from humorless if Olympian heights, 
European diplomacy from 1914 on. In turn, he discusses Paris in 
Wartime; Censors, Spies and Traitors; Muddling Through; The 
Paris Conference; Newspapers and Their Editors; The Fallacy of 
Conferences and the Futility of Pacts; The Growth of Dictators, the 
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Crowning Folly of Sanctions, and The Aftermath. The entire auto- 
biography, according to the publishers, is peppered with intimate 
details about personalities of international importance. 


Tue Winpsor Tapestry: The Heritage, Life and Abdication of H.R.H. 
The Duke of Windsor, K. G. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: Fred- 
erick Stokes @ Co. 1938. 591 pages. $3.75. 


Mr. Mackenzie’s latest volume is a thrust at those institutions that 
were largely responsible for the abdication of Edward — Lord 
Baldwin, the Conservative Times and the Church of England. 
Despite advance notices from London, it is no gossipy or even 
idyllic “Wally and Edward” disquisition. To those familiar with Mr. 
Mackenzie’s long career as one of England’s leading stylists, the 
cutting ease with which he demolishes his victims will come as little 


surprise. 


WI1Lu1aM AND Dorotny. By Helen Ashton. New York: Macmillan. 1938. 
414 pages. $2.50. 


Here is the story of Dorothy Wordsworth and her big awkward 
brother William; of their youth together, their travels in Europe, 
their “wanders” and walking trips with the eloquent Coleridge. 
Though she keeps faith with her facts, Miss Ashton glances behind 
the scene and, with a story-teller’s privilege, draws her own interest- 
ing deductions. Picturesque details of the story are often told in the 
words of Dorothy’s own Journals, which succeed more than anything 
else in bringing Wordsworth and Coleridge down out of their stellar 
spheres. There are many fascinating incidents with Hazlitt, Charles 


Lamb and Shelley. 


Tuts Was A Poet. By George Frisbie Whicher. New York: Scribner’s 
Sons. 1938. 336 pages. $3.00. 


A critical biography of Emily Dickinson, this book traces the 
inward drama of a New England woman, the finest American lyric 
poet of her century, and shows her as a born artist in whose writings 
the characteristic forces of New England found memorable expres- 
sion. Mr. Whicher, who has had access to contemporary documents 
and letters not generally available, gives an account of her highly 
individual and intimate spiritual friendships with Ben Newton, 
Charles Wadsworth, men whom she regarded as her tutors. 
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Tuts Man La Guarpia. By Lowell M. Limpus and Burr W. Leyson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1938. 427 pages. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Here is a journalistic biography of the Arizona-bred reformer, 
former member of Congress and present mayor of New York. The 
authors pride themselves on revealing a deal of personal, inconse- 
quential data about La Guardia, his “beautiful romance with an 
intensely patriotic Italian girl,” but the treatment of his life in Army 
posts, as a consul in Austria, an interpreter at Ellis Island, and in 
Congress makes vivid reading. Unquestionably the Mayor has fire 
and zest, as his latest biographers attest. 





Son OF THE PeopLe. By Maurice Thorez. New York: International Pub- 
lishers. 1938. 237 pages. $2.00. 


This is the life-story of the leader of the Communist Party in 
France. It is a simple and stirring account of his early experiences 
as a coal miner and his rise as a foremost representative and spokes- 
man of the French people. The book is also a valuable political 
study. It shows the reasons for the ups and downs of the working- 
class movement since the war, and presents the perspective of a 
united working class moving forward, with all the socially progressive 
sections of the population, against the war-makers and fascists. 


Fiction 


In Hazarp. By Richard Hughes. New York G London: Harper @ 
Brothers. 1938. 279 pages. $2.50. 


Richard Hughes, who a few years ago wrote that extraordinary 
tale, A High Wind in Jamaica, has done another magnificent saga of 
the sea in this novel which inevitably calls to mind Conrad’s Typhoon, 
not for similarity in the progression of the novel, but because of the 
power with which the author evokes man’s struggle against the 
elements. A story of mad weather at sea, it is told with restraint, 
humor and irony. Almost compulsory reading. 


Warr Untiz Sprine, Banpint. By John Fante. New York: Stackpole Sons. 
1938. 266 pages. $2.50. 


This is Mr. Fante’s first novel, but he is well known to readers 
for his short stories in The American Mercury, Scribner’s, and other 
magazines. The novel deals with a childhood in an Italian-American 
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home in Colorado. The father of the family, a mason, has love for no 
one but his devoted wife, Maria, and his children, but he yields to the 
allure of the inevitable blonde widow in the town. The results are 
catastrophic. Maria asks the saints for beauty with which to hold her 
Svevo. The oldest son, ashamed of his Italian heritage, takes a certain 
vicarious pride in his father’s ruinous adventure, and the emotional 
conflict in the son, torn between father and mother, leads eventually 
to a superbly dramatic curtain. 

It is difficult to believe that a writer only twenty-seven, in this first 
novel, is capable of so much mature tenderness, irony and eloquence. 


Roots In THE Sky. By Sidney Meller. New York and London: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1938. 580 pages. $3.00. 


Mr. Meller has written another of those panoramic novels whose 
vogue seems inextinguishable. The novel deals with the struggle of 
a Russian scholar and his wife who, fleeing their homeland, come to 
the West Coast and raise a brood of children. In dissimilarity they 
somehow achieve a new high in family sagas. The underlying theme 
of the novel is the long and bitter struggle of the children to adjust 
themselves to America. Drobnen, the scholar-father, is untouched 
by the conflict about him, and is Mr. Meller’s most compelling 
character. 


Resecca. By Daphne du Maurier. New York: Doubleday Doran & Co. 
1938. 457 pages. $2.75. 


Rebecca has gone to her reward when this best-seller opens, but 
through the eyes of Maxim de Winter’s young and frightened second 
wife, the reader learns all about the departed first spouse. The 
persistent, though now celestial, Rebecca returns throughout to 
remind her successor in life that she organized costume balls in this 
fashion, that she signed her name in another. Wandering in and out 
of the novel, peeking around chapters, there’s also an ominous fe- 
male, Mrs. Danvers the housekeeper, who one learns is “‘particularly 
sinister.” 


Poetry and Essays 


RIDERS AT THE GATE. By Joseph Auslander. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1938. 83 pages. $1.75. 


In this new volume of verse Mr. Auslander shows his habitual 
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skill both with conventional metre and, when he scorns the metrical, 
with the unorthodox. For the most part the collection deals with 
those institutions that seem to be a monopoly with poets — love, 
death and nature. His publishers declare that Mr. Auslander’s new 
assembly of beguiling verse is “implicated in contemporary prob- 
lems,” a pronouncement that the poet seems vehemently to deny in 
his J Turn to Autumn. 


On Gornc To CoLLece. A Symposium. New York: Oxford University 
Press. 1938. 298 pages. $2.50. 


The thirteen distinguished scholars who have contributed to this 
symposium discuss the values and rewards that one may look for in 
the various fields of study. They present a liberal intellectual per- 
spective — an insight into the vast resources and rich possibilities of 
a college education. Although addressed primarily to young people, 
these essays will prove stimulating to the minds of all thoughtful 


people. 


LEE IN THE Mountains. By Donald Davidson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 1938. 137 pages. $2.00. 


Included in this new collection is a remarkable group of narrative 
poems dealing with the Civil War. This book is a second part to 
The Tall Men, published eleven years ago. Mr. Davidson’s poetry 
possesses the vividness of a good novel. 


STATEMENT OF THs Syuensn. MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF ‘MARCH 3, 1933 
Of Tug Nenen. p MF Review, published quarterly at Concord, New Hampshire, 
for October 1, 1938. 
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Before me, a Netery © uplic. in and for the State and county ae. appeared Anne 
Roane. who, fae Nowra duly sworn jaw, — ry i the Circulation 
M * ‘Tae ORTH AMERICAN Review, and that the belles gis. to the her knowled 
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date shown sin ct the above caption, uired by i Act of , ty 24, O12, as amended by the Act of 
March 3, 1933, embodied in section 537, Postal La —oe Regulations, to 
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1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, ed itor, managing editor, and business 
are: Publisher, The North American Review Corporation, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N. 
Editor, or, Joseph Hi Hilton Smyth, 420 Madison Avenue: New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Joseph Hilton 
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Anne Roang, Circulation Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th day of October, 1938 


May C. Guerin, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1939.) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE ... by Robert Briffault 
@ 
Pus.uication of this book was purposely with- 
* held during the September international crisis 
oi aithougli Mr. Briffault had been working on it 
eh two years and it had reached the publishers 
. Reason: it did not seem wise to 
weaken, dhenwover slightly, a democratic coun- 
try’s already critical position. 


Now that the Munich pact substantiates every- 
thing in this book (not one line of it has been 


changed, although an additional chapter was 
subsequently added, bringing the book com- 
pletely up to date) we are now releasing it. Itis a 
fighting book, with no holds barred. Price $2.00 


Smon and ScuusTer 
Dept. 2312, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Please send me The Decline and Fall of The British Empire by 
Robert Briffault. I will pay the postman $2.00 plus few cents 
postage. It is understood that, if this book fails to live up to my 
expectations, I may return it at any time within ten days for a 


= y here if you prefer enclosing 
with coupon, in which case 











